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By  National  Commander  Anthony  G.  Jordan 


T  SEEMS  fitting  tliat  my 
final  message  to  you  is 
part  of  a  special  issue 
commemorating  Ameri- 
ca's great  achievements 
and  challenges  in  this 
"The  American  Century." 
We  cannot  look  too  far 
beyond  the  misty  veil  of 
what's  ahead  of  us  in  the 
21st  century  without  an  eye 
cast  on  how  current  events 
are  unfolding. 

Some  talk  about  the  de- 
cline of  our  society,  that  mu- 
tual respect,  civic  responsibil- 
ity, common  decency  and  fair 
play  are  not  being  imparted  to 
our  young  people  and  that 
such  ideals  are  fast  swirling 
into  a  drowning  pool  of  de- 
spair. But  I  am  not  persuaded 
by  the  naysayers.  For  as  you 
understand  all  too  well,  the 
flag-protection  issue  has  fo- 
cused on  teaching  young- 
sters there  are  American  tra- 


ditions worth  preserving,  val- 
ues they  must  fight  for  and 
symbols  that  must  be  treated 
with  respect. 

It  might  take  a  village  to 
raise  a  child,  but  it  takes  an 
entire  nation  to  provide  future 
generations  with  the  tools  to 
build  a  shining  future.  The 
flag-protection  amendment 
affirms  the  lessons  and  lega- 
cies we  desire  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

When  you  elected  me  as 
your  National  Commander  a 
year  ago,  I  challenged  you  to 
join  me  in  a  journey  to  blaze  a 
bright,  shining  future  for  our 
nation,  organization  and 
America's  young  people.  Two 
words  describe  our  mission: 
Positive  ctiange. 

Legionnaires,  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  shaping  a  positive 
and  historic  change — amend- 
ing the  Constitution  and  re- 
turning to  citizens  their  right 


to  legally  protect  the  U.S.  Flag 
from  acts  of  physical  desecra- 
tion. You  know  the  history  of 
this  momentous  campaign. 
For  nine  long  years  we  have 
traveled  an  often-twisting 
path,  taking  our  message  to 
the  heartland  of  America  and 
into  the  cavernous  corridors 
of  Congress. 

We  didn't  choose  this  bat- 
tle to  amend  the  Constitution. 
No,  it  was  thrust  upon  us  by 
five  of  nine  Supreme  Court 
justices  who  in  1989  ruled 
that  flag  burning  is  a  form  of 
expression  and  thereby  pro- 
tected under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. For  nearly  a  century, 
the  states  and  federal  govern- 
ment had  flag-protection  laws 
on  the  books,  but  the  high 
court's  decision  struck  them 
down  in  Texas  v.  Johnson. 
The  only  way  to  right  this 
wrong  is  through  the  amend- 
ment process,  which  our 


founders  wisely  included 
when  they  drafted  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Side  by  side,  every  step  of 
the  way  along  our  campaign, 
we  have  clinched  victories 
and  experienced  setbacks. 
But  you,  the  grass-roots 
members  of  The  American 
Legion  family,  always  have 
answered  the  clarion  call  to 
lead  the  charge  on  behalf  of 
Old  Glory  and  have  never  re- 
treated. As  my  tour  of  duty 
comes  to  a  close,  I  am  sound- 
ing the  trumpet  again— confi- 
dent you  will  respond  in  tradi- 
tional American  Legion  style. 

In  a  few  weeks,  our  sena- 
tors will  vote  on  the  flag-pro- 
tection amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40.  While 
most  in  the  Senate  support 
the  measure,  we  still  are  a  few 
votes  shy  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  needed  to  send  the 
amendment  back  to  the 
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and  other  citizens! 
urged  to  contact  ih 


;       senators  and  ask  them 


to  vote  "yes"  for  the 


states— the  American  peo- 
ple—for ratification.  Rep.  Ger- 
ald Solomon,  N.Y.,  one  of  sev- 
eral who  successfully  charn- 
pioned  the  amendment 
through  the  House  last  year, 


predicts  it  will  be  the  fastest- 
approved  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  history  of 
our  nation,  but  only  if  citizens, 
speaking  through  their  state 
legislatures,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  this  issue. 

DON'T  delay  what  must  be 
done.  Contact  your  sena- 
tors by  letters,  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  and  urge 
them  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. The  July  issue  of  this 
magazine  published  a  list  of 
SJR  40  co-sponsors  and 
those  who  have  yet  to  join  us. 
Thank  the  co-sponsors  for  lis- 
tening to  your  views;  encour- 
age the  others  to  join  us.  And 
for  those  senators  who  say 
they're  philosophically  op- 
posed to  the  amendment, 
urge  them  to  vote  "yes"  any- 
way and  allow  their  con- 
stituents to  have  a  voice. 

What  we're  saying  simply 
is  this:  Let  the  American  peo- 
ple decide  if  Old  Glory  is  wor- 
thy of  legal  protection. 

Fellow  Legionnaires,  the 
time  and  events  are  at  hand. 
You've  shown  your  colors  and 
I'm  asking  you  again  to  carry 
the  standard  as  the  amend- 
ment nears  a  vote.  With  your 
help,  positive  change  is  just 
around  the  corner.  God  bless 
each  of  you,  God  bless  our  flag 
I  God  bless  America.  □ 


THERE  are  a  number  of 
ways  American  Legion 
family  members  can 
help  ensure  passage  of 
the  proposed  flag-pro- 
tection amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40: 

^Contact  Your  Sena- 
tors Now  If  they  are  co- 
sponsors,  thank  them  for 
their  support;  if  they're  not, 
urge  them  to  support  the 
amendment  anyway  and 
give  their  constituents  the 
opportunity  to  decide.  Tell 
senators  why  you  favor  the 
SJR  40  and  remind  them 
that  polls  consistently 
show  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  registered  vot- 
ers back  the  amendment. 

When  writing  letters  to 
your  senators,  be  courte- 
ous and  concise  in  explain- 
ing why  the  amendment  is 
necessary.  Don't  hesitate 
to  tell  them  what  the  U.S. 
Flag  means  to  you  person- 
ally. Address  your  letters 
to:  The  Honorable  (full 
name).  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

Senators'  offices  also 


can  be  reached  by  calling 
the  Capitol  Hill  switch- 
board at  (202)  224-3121. 
Senators  also  maintain  of- 
fices in  their  home  states 
and  their  numbers  can  be 
found  under  "U.S.  Govern- 
ment" in  the  blue  pages  of 
local  telephone  directories. 

►  Community  Commu- 
nications Local  newspa- 
pers can  provide  a  forum 
for  you  to  express  your 
views  on  the  flag-protec- 
tion amendment.  It's  likely 
your  newspaper  will  have 
in-depth  coverage  as  the 
measure  nears  a  vote. 
Make  your  letter  brief,  to 
the  point— and  speak  from 
your  heart. 

►  Face-to-Face  It's  like- 
ly your  senators  may  be  in 
your  area  during  the  Labor 
Day  recess.  Several  sena- 
tors are  up  for  re-election 
this  year  and  no  doubt  will 
appear  at  town  meetings 
and  other  similar  events. 
Attend  these  gatherings 
and  do  what  you  can  to 
personally  convey  your 
message  and  support  for 
the  amendment.  ■ 


I    'm'  111  ^  I 

PATRIOTS'  CREED  The  flag  protection  issue  has  taught  youngsters  there  are ' 
values  and  traditions  worth  taking  a  stand  to  protect. 
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Rougrhridrng'  Into 
The  20th  Century 

by  Ben  Wattenberg-  & 
Mark  Mazzetti 

7776  nation  discovers  its 
potential  and  emerges  as 
a  world  power 


Beyond  Earth's 
Surly  Bonds 

by  Iiayue  Cameron 

Explorers  follow  their  dreams 
in  journeys  to  the  North  Pole 
and  the  moon,  and  now  look 
deeper  into  the  heavens. 
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Turning"  On,  Tuning^ 
In,  Booting*  Up 

by  Trent  McNeeley 

Those  everyday  items  we  often 
take  for  granted  make  our  lives 
easier— and  there's  more 
to  come. 


Pioneers  In 

Lab  Coats 

by  Gtmiey  Williams  III 

We  pierced  the  invisible  world 
of  the  atom,  discovered  cures 
for  disease  and  continue  to 
seek  ways  to  make  our  lives 
healthier 


The  School  Of 
Virtne 

by  Michael  Novak 

We  have  never  been  the 
Cleavers  nor  will  we  ever  be, 
but  make  no  mistake:  the 
source  of  our  strength  and 
identity  hinges  on  family 


51 


They  Had  A 
Dream 

by  Susan  Katz  Keating- 

America  moves  closer  to  the 
premise  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  as  minorities 
and  women  struggle  for  their 
rights. 
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Pathnnders  In 
War  And  Peace 

by  G-eorgie  Anne  Geyer 

r/)e  f/mes  anrf  ei^enfs  dlolaie 
the  course  our  leaders  take 
with  each  challenge  that 
surfaces. 


The  Games 
We  Play 

Where  did  you  go,  Joe 
DiMaggio?  A  nation  turns  an 
admiring  eye  to  athletes. 


Uniquely  American 

by  Jay  Stnller 

Movies,  television,  music  and 
the  arts  move  into  the  spotlight 
of  the  world  stage. 


Andrey  Stubbart: 
A  Remarkable 
lufe 

Historians  study  write  and  lecture 
about  the  20th  century.  This 
extraordinary  woman  has  lived 
it  and  rolls  up  her  sleeves  to 
do  an  honest  day's  work. 


AU  Of  Their 
Tomorrows 

by  Charles  Newcomb 

These  young  people  have 
definite  hopes  for  what 
looms  ahead  of  them  in 
the  21st  century. 


Something' 
Different  This 
Way  Comes 

by  Gary  Tnrbak 


Commander's 
IMCessagfe 

Passage  of  the  flag  amendment 
the  nation  straight 
and  put  youngsters  on  the  right 
path  in  the  21st  century. 

Your  American 
Century 

Readers  share  their  opinions 
about  the  most  pivotal  events  and 
personalities  of  the  20th  century. 

The  Century 
That  Was 

Snapshots  of  who  we  are  and 
what  we  have  done. 

Architecture 

Icons  of  America  and 
Americana. 

Parting*  Shots 

We  never  meet  a  funny  gulp 
we  don't  like. 


re 
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A  future  "historian"  reports  on  what 
life  might  be  like  100  years 
from  now,  for  good  or  ill. 
And  there's  some  interesting 
"news"  for  Chicago  Cubs  fans. 


wnat 

81 


Cover  Art  by  Iiois  ScUowsky 

"Americana"  combines  computer  imagery 
with  liistoricai  photographs  to  provide  a 
visual  overview  of  The  American  Century. 

The  American  Legion  Magazine,  a  leader 
among  national  general-interest  publica- 
tions, is  published  monthly  by  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  its  2.7  million  members. 
These  wartime  veterans,  working  through 
nearly  15,000  community-level  Posts,  ded- 
icate themselves  to  God  and 
country  and  traditional 
American  values;  strong 
national  security;  adequate  31 
and  compassionate  care  || 
for  veterans,  their  widows 
and  orphans;  community 
service;  and  the  wholesome 
development  of  our  nation's  youth. 
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Flying 

Fortress 

B-17 


Credit  Card  Orders 
1-800-821-5157 


BigWingspan, 
Over  18  Inches! 


B-17:  Really  too  coo!  for  words.  Alarm  clock  and 
plane  with  moving  propellers  and  digital  sound 
effects.  (Actual  B-17  recordings  were  transferred 
to  a  digital  chip)  The  sound  is  s<)  ^ood  you  will 
swear  you're  inside,  at  the  controls!  When 
the  alarm  sounds  (or  you  press  the  button) 
you'll  hear:  engine  cranking  as  the 
propellers  begin  to  turn,  then  the  no.se  cone 
lights  up  and  engines  start  rumbling.  Airborne 
captain  says  "Turning",  the  propellers  spin  faster  and 
faster  and  you  begin  to  hear  the  famous  buzz  of  the 
Real  machine  guns  fire  salvos  as  the  engines  are 
throttled,  more  buzzing  and  humming,  you're  bouncing 
around,  then  a  final  burst  from  the  guns. 
Our  Thumbs-up  Remembrance  To  The  Men  And 
The  Plane  Who  Flew  Into  History! 


The  Plane 
That  Made 
History! 


Start  the  fireworks  anytime  by 
pressing  the  on-off  button. The 
quartz  clock  swivels  for  easy 
viewing  from  any  angle.  And... 
your  plane's  a  real  sweetheart 
(she  comes  with  nose  cone 
decals)  so  enjoy  as  is  or 
customize  with  pin  ups.  Uses  4 
"AA"  batteries.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  return  for  refund. 
Order  B-17,  $85.00,  add  $5.00 
shipping.  Or  three  monthly 
installments  of  $30.00  each. 

Send       DutchGuard,  Dept  AL9 

checks/     po  Box  411687 


Revolutionary  "2-in-1 "  A 

TRIMMER/MOWER  1 

so  MUCH  EASIER  to  use  than  hand-held  trimmers  OR 
small-wheels  mowers!  TRIMS  plus  MOWS  everything  from 
whole  lawns  (even  wet,  without  cloggingl)  to  tough,  waist- 
high  grass  and  weeds  with  incredible  ease!  Rocks,  roots, 
stumps,  etc.,  do  it  no  harm  because  it  has  no  steel  blade  to 
bend,  break,  or  dull.  Perfect  for  use  with  riding  mowers  for 
finish-up  trimming  and  mowing. .  .and  for  ALL  trimming 
and  mowing  around  vacadon  homes,  hunting  camps,  etc. 

"Your  machine  is  all  you  say  it  is.  75%  quicker  than  a  hand-held 
trimmer  because  of  the  extra  power  and  heavier  cord  that  enables 
me  to  wade  right  thru  heavy  grass  and  weeds.  There  is  NO  heavy 
load  to  swing  back  and  forth  tiring  your  arms  and  shoulders. 
It  makes  weed  wacking  'duck  soup '! " 

-  Tom  Lawrence,  Somen>ille,  New  Jersey 

So,  WHY  HASSLE 

with  hand-held  trimmers 
or  small-wheels  mowers? 
Please  mail  coupon  below 
TODAY  for  FREE 
DETAILS  about  the 
Revolutionary  DR- 
TRIMMER/  MOWER  ! 


I  YES!  Please  msh  complete  FREE 
j  DETAILS  of  the  Revolutionary  DR  ' 
j  TRIMMER/MOWER"'  including  prices  Addn 
I  and  specifications  of  Manual  and  Electric-  city 


.Zip_ 


I  Starting  Models  and  "Off-Season"  xo:  COUNTRY  HOME  PRODUCTS",  Dept.  4365T  i 

[_Savings  now  in  effect.  MeigsJ^oad,  P.O^Box_25,  VergenMS^VT_  05491  J 
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Letters  From  Our  Headers 

few  months  ago,  we  asked  you  to 
share  your  opinions  about  the 
most  important  events  and  personalities 
that  helped  pave  America's  emergence 
as  a  world  power  in  the  20th  century. 
We  wanted  you  to  be  part  of  this  special 
issue,  The  American  Century  — and  you 
came  through  with  flying  colors. 

The  magazine  received  nearly  300 
letters  from  readers.  "Submissions  were 
compelling  and  poignant,  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  make  the  final  selec- 
tions," says  Editor  Joe  Stuteville.  "My 
only  regret  is  that  we  didn't  have  space 
to  publish  all  of  the  fine  letters  we  re- 
ceived." 

Below  are  excerpts  from  your  letters: 

Vital  to  Victory 

MERICA'S  most  significant  con- 
tribution during  the  20th  century 
was  its  vital  role  in  defeating  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Imperial  Japan  in  World  War 
II.  The  tribute  paid  by  Winston 
Churchill  to  the  RAF,  "Never  have  so 
many  owed  so  much  to  so  few,"  should 
also  apply  to  America's  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  died  to  save  the 
world  for  democracy. 

And  World  War  II  changed  the  face 
of  America  forever  from  a  gender  stand- 
point. Millions  of  America's  women 
served  in  the  military  and  worked  in  de- 
fense factories,  filling  positions  previ- 
ously reserved  for  men.  World  War  II 
also  convinced  the  American  people 
that  freedom  isn't  free.  They  were  will- 
ing to  make  their  military  the  best  in  the 
world  and  prevent  World  War  III. 

America's  men  and  women  who 
helped  win  World  War  II  deserve  eter- 
nal thanks. 

Milton  A.  Braxm 
Ballas,  Texas 

Greatest  Gift 

MERICA'S  greatest  contribution 
has  been  its  fathers,  sons,  sisters 

and  daughters,  thousands  of  whom  rest 


on  foreign  soil  after  giving  their  all.  Both 
world  wars,  Korea  and  Vietnam  claimed 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  willing  to 
fight  for  freedom.  We  also  fought  to  stop 
oppression  on  the  island  of  Grenada  and 
against  the  warlords  of  Africa.  We  set 
about  nation-building  in  Haiti  and  now 
are  giving  new  hope  and  liberties  to 
Bosnia. 

America,  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try, has  answered  the  call  when  other 
nations  pleaded  for  help.  Not  all  of  these 
wars  have  been  popular;  no  matter, 
when  our  military  members  got  their 
orders,  they  marched.  No  other  gift  to 
the  world  could  be  as  enduring  as  that 
of  life. 

Robert  M.  Tyler 

OasawMe,  Kan. 


Common  Name 

f^piijHERE  have  been  great  inventions 
that  have  altered  the  course  of 
history,  such  as  the  harnessing  of  the 
atom.  Our  continuous  advances  in 
electronics  make  marvels  possible, 
and  medical  breakthroughs  promise  to 
eliminate  many  causes  of  premature 
death. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  polit- 
ical heroes  who  held  the  fate  of  the 
world  in  their  hands  — Kennedy  re- 
solving the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Rea- 
gan ending  the  cold  war. 

All  was  possible  because  of  the  sol- 
id foundation  upon  which  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  stand;  each  building  block 
was  paid  for  with  courage,  heartbreak 
and  human  life.  The  builders  are 
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It  was  arguably  the  most  famous  warplane 
of  World  War  II.  The  indomitable  Flying 
Fortress  that  helped  tip  the  balance  of 
power  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  Now,  the  Inter- 
national Military  Archives  presents  a  spec- 
tacular collector  knife  issued  in  honor  of 
this  extraordinary  aircraft. 

The  B-17  Flying  Fortress  Collector 
Knife.  With  custom-designed  handle  featuring  a  fully  sculptured  re-creation 
of  the  B-17,  richly  coated  in  sterling  silver  set  against  a  full-color  airscape. 
Enhanced  by  the  blue-and-white  emblem  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  The  hand- 
guard  and  pommel  are  accented  in  24  karat  gold.  The  name  of  the  legendary 
aircraft  is  etched  into  the  stainless  steel  blade.  And  the  minted  medal  of 
Franklin  Mint  Collector  Knives  is  also  set  into  the  handle.  The  entire  edition  is 
forever  limited  to  just  45  casting  days.  Complete  with  its  own  padded  and 
zippered  case.  Just  $37.50. 

Franklin  Mint  Collector  Knives. 
Perfecting  A  Collecting  Tradition. 


•chives  Pnesents 


-17 


niiFE 


on. 

I  aircraft 
lies  in  WWII. 

ind  Sterling  Silver. 


Shown  approximately  actual 
of  7'/i"  (18.42  ( 


\  minted  medal,  set  into  the  reverse 
of  the  handle,  bears  the  emblem  of 
Franklin  Mint  Collector  Knives. 


A  Limited  Edition  Coiiector  i(nife. 

Please  man  by  September  30, 1998. 

Franklin  Mint  Collector  Knives 
Franklin  Center,  PA  19091-0001 
Please  enter  my  order  for  The  B-17  Flying 
Fortress  Collector  Knife.  I  need  SEND  NO  MONEY 
NOW.  I  will  be  billed  $37.50*  when  my  knife  is  ready  to  be  sent. 
Limit:  one  knife  per  coiiector 

*  Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and  $3. 95  for  shipping  and  handling. 


ALL  ORDERS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE, 


PLEASE  PRINT  C 


.APT.#_ 
_ZIP_ 


TELEPHONE  #(_ 


20384-06-001 

THE  FRANKLIN  MINT 


many,  all  proud  to  answer  to  the 
name  of  GI  Joe. 

Bill  Nuttall 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

For  Civilization 

'0  SINGLE  EVENT  shaped 
the  20th  century  more  than 
World  War  II.  It  was  fought  by 
more  men,  over  more  of  the 
globe,  with  greater  destruction  of 
lives  and  property,  than  any  other 
war.  The  total  of  killed,  wounded 
and  missing — soldier  and  civil- 
ian— will  never  be  known. 

Through  nearly  four  years  of 
work  and  sacrifice,  America  cast 
off  the  burden  of  the  longest  eco- 
nomic depression  in  its  history  to 
become  the  most  productive  and 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Most  families  had  one  or  more 
loved  ones  in  uniform.  They  were  a 
part  of  that  "gargantuan  struggle  for 
civilization"— Churchill's  phrase- 
that  won  the  peace  and  freedom  we 
enjoy  today.  World  War  II  forever 
changed  the  military  and  political  pat- 
terns of  life. 

Eld  lEaton 
King-,  m.C. 

Home  From  the  Sea 

"^RECENTLY  BURIED  my  hus- 
*  band  who  served  in  the  Navy  from 
1941  until  1946,  usually  on  USS  Bad- 
ger. His  stories  of  love  of  country,  the 
devastation  of  war,  exploits  of  men  he 
knew  and  trusted  and  the  power  of 
prayer  were  repeated  to  his  many  de- 
scendants. 

The  morning  he  died,  with  his  10 
children,  35  grandchildren  and  four 
great-grandchildren  at  his  bedside,  a 
grandson  and  great-grandson  lowered 
the  flag  he  flew  every  day  to  half- 
staff. 

He  was  only  one  of  thousands,  but 
he  is  the  epitome  of  the  nation's  most 
significant  contribution  during  the 
20th  century.  A  serviceman  who  hat- 
ed war  but  loved  freedom,  who  left 
home  but  dreamed  of  it  always,  he 
worked  as  though  everything  depend- 


Old  Glory  has  syinboUzed  the  spii  it  of 
hope  and  idealism  of  Anienca. 


ed  on  him  and  prayed  as  though 
everything  depended  on  God. 

Juamta  Yates 
Monroe  Clity,  Mo. 

The  War  That  Wasn't 

INNING  THE  WAR  that  didn't 
t  take  place  was  the  most  sig- 
nificant American  contribution  to  The 
American  Century.  It  would  have  been 
called,  if  anyone  had  been  left  to  give 
it  a  name.  World  War  III. 

In  World  War  I,  Americans  made 
the  difference.  In  World  War  II,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  answered  the  call 
and  on  every  front  destroyed  the 
forces  of  barbarism.  In  the  grim  Cold 
War  era,  Americans  fought  to  muffled 
tribute,  but  we  clung  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom,  as  did  those  around  the 
world  who  had  lost  their  liberties. 

Finally,  in  the  face  of  the  world's 
most  productive  economy  and  the 
highly  skilled  volunteers  of  the  Amer- 
ican military,  the  other  side  implod- 
ed, and  its  citizens  gradually 
emerged  to  freedom  and  unaccus- 
tomed light. 

American  inventions,  literature, 
information  technologies,  music  and 
medical  breakthroughs  demanded  the 
best  efforts  of  men  and  women  of 
great  character  and  ability;  such  are 
the  possibilities  of  peace.  Winning 


the  war  that  never  turned  into 
World  War  III  capped  The 
American  Century. 

William  S.  Shepard 
Potomac,  Md. 

Peace  and 
Freedom 

N  1968  IN  VIETNAM,  my 
interpreter  told  me  she  could 
not  translate  the  word  "peace." 
She  did  not  know  what  the  word 
meant.  In  her  21  years  of  life,  all 
in  Vietnam,  she  had  never  expe- 
rienced peace.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  blessed  to  be 
bom  in  America,  a  land  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

The  American  Century  pro- 
vided many  tangible  contribu- 
tions, but  none  reverberates 
louder  than  the  intangible  free- 
dom we  represent  to  the  world. 
Our  shores  offer  a  new  begin- 
ning. Our  being  offers  a  new 
hope.  Our  people  offer  its  de- 
fense. 

My  interpreter  now  knows  freedom 
first-hand;  she  lives  in  peace  right  here 
in  the  U.S.A.  May  freedom,  in  concert 
with  us,  continue  to  ring. 

Breuda  Rodgrers 
£ag-le  River,  Alaska 

Inspiration 

UR  NATION'S  most  significant 
contribution  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  been  the  spirit  of  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm it  has  offered  the  world.  Under 
a  star-strewn  banner  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  this  nation  not  only  provided  the 
leadership  to  bring  victory  in  war  but 
led  the  movement  toward  world  peace. 

As  an  example  to  others,  America 
has  opposed  tyranny  and  oppression, 
protected  innocence,  encouraged 
democracy  and  improved  living  condi- 
tions around  the  world.  Americans, 
many  of  them  veterans  who  offered 
themselves  to  preserve  liberty,  assisted 
those  less  fortunate. 

Never  has  the  world  seen  a  nation  or 
a  people  who  gave  more  humanitarian 
aid,  offered  more  inspiration  to  others 
or  served  as  a  more  perfect  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  creation  of  opportunity 
for  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

Arthur  Li.  Aikman 
Carlsondale,  111. 
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Bose®  Acoustic  Wave'^  music  system 


Yes,  you  could 
live  without  it. 


But  living 
with  it  sounds  so 
much  better. 


Life  sounds  better 
with  the  Bose  Acoustic  Wave" 
music  system. 

Why  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  music 
reproduced  with  remarkable  fidelity? 
Give  in  to  that  little  voice  in  your  head 
that  w^ants  what  the  Robb  Report  calls 
"...high-fidelity  heaven."  Your  listening 
pleasure  will  soar  when  you  do. 

Music  sounds  better  because 

our  patented  waveguide 
speaker  technology  is  better. 

Threading  its  way  through  the  system's 
interior  is  an  acoustical  channel  that 
does  for  bass  what  a  flute  does  for  a 
breath  of  air-builds  it  into  room-filling 
sound  so  big,  "you'll  find  yourself  look- 
ing around  for  a  hidden 
subwoofer"  (Macworld). 

Folded  inside,  our  patented 
seven-foot  acoustic  waveguide  ( 


No  other  compact  stereo  has  this  rev- 
olutionary acoustic  waveguide  speaker 
technology,  which  earned  our  team  of 
engineers  the  prestigious  "Inventor  of 
the  Year"  award. 

Simple  sounds  better. 

The  Bose  system  is  quite  advanced,  yet 
it's  incredibly  simple  to  use.  Just  plug 
it  in  and  press  "Play."  The  CD  player, 
AM/FM  radio,  and  three  speakers  are 
all  built  in,  so  you'll  have  no  wires  or 
external  speakers  to  hook  up.  There's 
even  a  handy  credit  card-sized  remote 
control.  And  because  the  system  mea- 
sures just  10.5"H  X  18"Wx  6.5"D,  it 
fits  almost  anywhere. 

Try  it  at  home  for  30  days. 

The  Acoustic  Wave®  music  system  is 
available  directly  from  Bose,  the  most 
respected  name  in  sound.  For  your  free 


information  kit,  call  1-800-898-BOSE, 
ext.  G3298,  today  and  learn  how  you 
can  listen  to  the  system  in  your  home 
for  30  days,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
And  see  why  living  with  it  doesn't 
just  sound  better,  it  is  better. 

Call  1-800-898-BOSE, 
ext.  G3298, 

to  receive  your  free  information  kit. 

For  information  on  all  our  products: 
www.bose.com/g3298 


Doylime  Telephone  Evening  Telephone 

Or  moil  lo:  Bose®  Corporolion,  DepI,  CDIX33298,  The  Mountairi 
Fromin9hom,MA0:701-9168 

Better  sound  through  research  m 


)1998  Bose  Corpotolion  PolenI  nghls  issued  and/or  pending  Quotes  Sobb  feport,  4/93,  Macworld,  2/98 


Blood  Price 

T  IS  THE  AMERICAN  CENTU- 
RY if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  we  kept  it  from  being  the  Fascist 
Century,  the  Communist  Century  or 
the  Century  of  the 
Dictators.  It  wasn't 
easy.  In  the  1930s, 
much  world  opinion 
held  that  democracy 
was  dying.  The  future, 
it  was  said,  belonged 
to  the  "isms"  — fas- 
cism, communism  and 
militarism. 

We  soon  learned 
the  treachery  at  the 
heart  of  these  isms. 
Bloody  and  beaten  up, 
we  climbed  off  the 
canvas  in  World  War 
II  and  crushed  fascism 
and  Japanese  mili- 
tarism. We  then  stood 
in  the  path  of  the  last 
evil  ism  of  the  centu- 
ry, communism.  We 
would  not  let  evil  tri- 

umph,  and  it  col-  

lapsed  from  its  own 
malignancy. 

Dictators  from  the  Kaiser  to  Sad- 
dam have  been  stopped  because  we 
stood  up  to  the  bully  on  the  block.  We 
bought  this  Pax  Americana  with  our 
greatest  contribution  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  blood  of  Americans. 

Barl  l&ickard 
XLeno,  Nev. 

By  Bxample 

IHE  WORLD  KNOWS  that  this 
&>  country,  by  the  strength  of  its 
character  and  the  power  of  its  indus- 
try, saved  manl(ind  from  two  unspeal(- 
able  evils  that  could  have  brought  an 
end  to  civilization.  It  would  seem,  in 
and  of  itself,  that  this  alone  would 
qualify  as  America's  most  significant 
offering. 

However,  this  nation  has  an  even 
more  important  legacy.  America's 
most  substantial  offering  lies  in  its 
very  existence.  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  proved  freedom  is 
not  merely  a  pleasant  abstraction,  it's 
a  real  force  of  life  and,  if  nurtured 
properly,  will  eventually  provide  the 
world  with  all  the  possibilities  for  joy 
our  Constitution  promises. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
beacon  of  light  for  the  down-trodden. 


Letters  from  Our  Readers 


Japanese  surrender  aboard  USS  Missouri,  ending-  WWII. 


a  living  example  of  the  heights  people 
can  reach  when  freedom  thrives. 

Itee  R.  Jordan 
Cedar,  Miim. 

Prescription  Filled 

OUR  GREAT  NATION'S  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  during  the 
20th  century  is  the  magnificent  progress 
in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
development  of  drugs  and  medication  to 
ease  the  pain  and  afflictions  that  were 
suffered  by  our  citizens.  We  have  cured, 
eliminated  or  reduced  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering for  a  large  percentage  of  our  pop- 
ulation. We  benefit  from  many  tech- 
niques once  considered  impossible, 
such  as  open  heart  surgery,  joint  re- 
placement, arthroscopic  surgery  and  or- 
gan transplants. 

The  best  testimony  for  these  accom- 
plishments is  the  international  recogni- 
tion that  our  medical  profession  re- 
ceives. Count  the  number  of  foreign  pa- 
tients sent  to  America  for  treatment  and 
the  number  of  times  our  medical  experts 
have  been  called  to  other  countries  to 
perform  or  assist  in  delicate  operations. 

We've  witnessed  many  contributions 
during  the  20th  century,  but  those  of  the 


medical  profession  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  important. 

Sdward  V.  Goodman 
Renova,  Pa. 

Table 

#iAN  YOU  REMEM- 
%#BER  when  the 
potbelly  was  consid- 
ered a  symbol  of  afflu- 
ence? Today  it  seems 
most  Americans  are 
either  waging  war 
against,  or  surrender- 
ing to,  obesity.  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  ex- 
pertise has  quietly  at- 
tained  an 
unprecedented,  if  not 
miraculous,  ability  to 
meet  our  food  needs. 
In  fact,  we  ship  tons  of 
produce  to  starving 
nations  without  per- 
sonal sacrifice. 
Many  Americans 
  can  recall  the  horse- 
drawn  plow  and  the 
long,  strenuous  hours 
required  to  till  a  few  rows  of  corn  and 
beans.  The  farm  tractor,  as  we  know  it, 
did  not  exist  80  years  ago.  Most  of  us 
today  can't  raise  a  decent  crop  of  fes- 
cue in  the  back  yard  or  claim  to  know 
a  farmer  personally,  yet  we  have  ac- 
cess to  a  dazzling  array  of  meats, 
poultry,  fish,  produce,  dairy  products, 
breads  and  frivolous  pastries.  The  av- 
erage American  wage-earner  spends 
less  than  20  percent  of  income  on 
food.  Agriculture  accomplishes  all  this 
with  about  a  fourth  the  farmers  needed 
just  a  few  decades  ago.  This  allows 
the  rest  of  us  to  pursue  such  occupa- 
tions as  medicine,  research,  space  ex- 
ploration, law,  politics,  entertainment 
and  so  forth. 

The  next  time  we  bow  to  ask  the 
Lord  to  bless  this  food,  let  us  also  ask 
Him  to  bless  those  few  who  have  done 
so  much  for  so  many. 

©eorgfe  Morris 
Dora,  Ala. 

Lessons  Leariied 

AMERICAN  public  schools  have 
made  the  most  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  20th  century.  Talk  to  stu- 
dents at  most  any  public  school.  They 
will  show  you  by  their  knowledge  that 
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Before  you  stand 

in  Denali's  shadow,  view  moose  up  close, 
float  down  the  Yukon,  and  marvel  at  Glacier  Bay, 


YOU  HAVE  TO  TEAR  OUT  THE  CARD. 


Sky-splitting  peaks...  rushing 
rivers...  fifty-mile  views.  It's  a  great 
great  Great  Land,  Alaska. 

Where  in  the  world  do  you  start? 
We'd  hke  to  suggest  right  here,  with 
the  company  that  pioneered  travel  in 
Alaska,  Holland  America. 

Our  Alaska  is  not  just  a  collection 
of  sights.  It's  feeling  the  Gold  Rush 
come  to  life,  floating  downriver  on  our 
exclusive  Yukon  Queen.  And  a  first 


glimpse  of  Denali  from  our 
spacious  railcars.  Our  tour 
directors  will  introduce  you  to 
Alaska's  native  culture;  point 
out  caribou,  moose  and  bear, 
up  close;  and  tefl  you  the  insid 
story  around  every  bend. 

To  get  started,  return  the 
attached  reply  card  for  your  . 
free  Alaska  Planning  Kit  with 
everything  you  need  to  plan  your 


■ONBOARD  SERVICES  MAGAZINE  SH IPS'  REGISTRY  NETH E RLANDS,  BAH AMAS 

dr(>am  vacation.  You'll  receive  our 
new  brochure  filled  with  travel  tips, 
exciting  photos  and 
detailed  itineraries,  a 
full-size  AlaskaA'ukon 
map  plus  an  exclusive 
Insider's  Travel  Guide. 

Put  the  dream  in 
motion  by  replying  today. 


HoUand^iAmeric^ 

OUR  ALASKA:  The  difference  is  top-rated*  McKinley  Explore  f  railcars;  exclusive  Yukon  River  adventure;  five-star  ships;  wildlife,  guaranteed. 


the  communication  revolution  has  ar- 
rived. Observe  science  fairs;  talk  to 
students  who  participate  in  science  or 
academic  Olympiads;  read  student  es- 
says or  poetry;  listen  to  students  speak 
or  debate.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  public 
school  students  and 
will  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  being  pre- 
pared for  life  in  the 
21st  century. 

Historically,  public 
schools  work.  In  World 
War  I,  many  who 
served  were  illiterate. 
In  World  War  II,  nearly 
all  the  people  in  mili- 
tary service  were  liter- 
ate .  Public  schools 
made  our  country  a  lit- 
erate nation,  capable  of 
capitalizing  on  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  In- 
dustries were  so  well 
developed  and  man- 
aged they  made  lives 
better  with  electric 
power,  pure  drinking 
water,  paved  roads,  au- 
tomobiles and  airplanes.  Refrigera- 
tion, washing  machines,  radios,  mo- 
tion pictures,  television  and  computers 
all  improved  our  standard  of  living. 
The  people  who  accomplished  this 
were  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  by 
public  schools. 

The  public  school  system  is  not 
perfect  and  is  undergoing  constant 
change.  No  doubt  our  schools  need  to 
provide  a  longer  school  year  with 
more  time  in  the  classroom  each  day. 
However,  consider  the  results,  and 
you  must  agree  that  the  American 
public  school  system  is  our  nation's 
most  significant  contribution  to  the 
20th  century. 

James  B.  Bosley 
Itm,  Mesa,  Calif. 


Weapon  of  Peace 

ENZAI  BAKUNDAN"  is  the  name 
the  Japanese  gave  their  atomic 
bomb  project  during  World  War  II.  If  we 
had  not  been  successful  with  our  atom- 
ic bomb,  and  the  Japanese  had,  they 
surely  would  have  dropped  it  on  us.  Af- 
ter all,  1,500  of  their  balloon  bombs 
made  it  to  the  United  States. 

Winston  Churchill  called  the  atomic 
bomb,  "The  Second  Coming  in  Wrath."  I 


Americans  were  forced  to  pull  togrether,  but 
eventually  emergred  from  the  Great  Depression. 


call  it  the  "Nightmare  That  Ended  The 
Nightmare."  Although  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  killed 
many  thousands,  it  saved  millions  of 
military  personnel  and  civilians  who 
were  incarcerated  in  Japanese  horror 
camps. 

It  stopped  heinous  crimes  in 
Manchuria,  where  men  and  women 
were  exposed  to  bubonic  plague  and 
anthrax.  Women  were  infected  with 
syphilis,  impregnated  and  were  vivi- 
sected, along  with  their  infants. 

It  saved  the  Comfort  Women.  It 
saved  my  husband's  life.  As  an  8-year- 
old,  he  was  placed  in  a  Japanese  horror 
camp  in  Java. 

The  atomic  bomb  is  the  greatest  in- 
vention of  the  20th  century. 

Asm  Strauli 
Boulder,  Col®. 

The  Gipper's  Win 

ONALD  Reagan  broke  the  back 
of  communism  in  Europe.  That  is 
just  about  as  significant  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  20th  century  as 
there  can  be! 

What  else  can  you  say? 

Morris  Gordon 
Ja,cIis®3S¥ille,  Tin.. 


A  Idttle  Credit 

F  all  the  events  of  the  20th  century, 
the  apex  was  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War.  Nothing  in  this  century  equals  this 
benchmark,  which  affected  more  people 
than  any  war. 

While  many  can 
claim  a  part  in  ending 
the  Cold  War,  George 
Bush  brought  about  the 
demise  of  the  Soviet 
superpower.  Credit  has 
not  been  given,  yet  no 
other  person  did  it  or 
could  have  done  it.  To- 
day we  live  without  the 
fear  of  intercontinental 
nuclear  war,  the  most 
powerful  dread  yet  to 
face  mankind. 

It  is  a  strange  world 
that  we  live  in  when  a 
person  can  end  a 
world-wide  wrong  and 
get  no  credit,  yet  a  no- 
body can  blow  up  a  fed- 
eral building  and  get 
world-wide  recognition. 
This  has  been  one  fac- 
tor that  has  shaped  the 
20th  century. 
Buddy  W.  Vaudiver 
Tfdsa,  Okla, 

FDIt's  Iieg*acy 

HAVE  been  around  for  a  very  long 

time;  my  memory  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  great  bank  failure  of  1929. 

I  was  bom  during  the  "Roaring  Twen- 
ties," 1924  to  be  exact.  I  remember  vivid- 
ly some  of  those  early  years.  At  first  my 
family  lived  in  prosperous  times— we  en- 
joyed all  the  amenities.  Then  quite  sud- 
denly we  lost  our  home  in  Norristown, 
Pa.,  and  were  forced  to  live  with  our 
grandfather  in  Conshohocken  while  our 
father  traveled  to  New  York  in  search  of 
employment.  Happily  he  succeeded,  and 
Dad  moved  our  mother  and  us  four  chil- 
dren to  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.  He  was  lucky 
to  have  a  job  until  1932.  After  that  he  was 
lucky  if  he  could  find  work  for  just  a  day 
or  two  a  week,  and  sometimes  he  found 
no  work  at  all.  Those  were  dark  and  drea- 
ry times,  and  I  remember  them  well. 

"New  Deal"  legislation  of  1933  con- 
sisted of  economic  and  social  measures 
to  overcome  the  depression.  Those  mea- 
sures included  relief,  public  works,  farm 
legislation  to  support  agricultural  prices 
and  labor  regulation  to  aid  in  collective 
bargaining. 
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D  I  G  I  T  A  l/cd^^TtLtVISIOH 


MSHNETWOiKNUVEIlS 

DIGIfAl 


^aWe 

'  j^oposaj  to  offer 
4^  more  channels 
rnovedtoJafP 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  CABLE'S  EMPTY  PROMISES! 

Many  cable  companies  are  shouting  about  how  they're 
going  to  be  converting  their  TV  signal  to  a  digital  format  - 


Other  terrific  programming  values  include  premium  movie  multichannels 
like  HBO,  Showtime,  Cinemax,  STARZ!,  The  Movie  Channel  and  more.  Get  as 
eventually!  When  you  join  DISH  Network,  we  give  you  the  high    many  as  8  premium  movie  channels  for  only  $10.99  a  month!  With  DISH 
quahty  of  digital  TV  -  now!  Our  advanced  digital  signal  gives  you    Network,  you  can  have  it  ALL!  ^        ^A/(/  A 


$149 


the  Best  picture  and  the  Best  sound  available.  America's  Top  So  don't  wait  for  cable  companies 
40™  programming  package  delivers  40  terrific  channels,  to  make  good  on  their  promises  of 
including  2  Disney  Channels,  for  a  mere  $19-99  a  month. 


Digital  Local  TV  Channels  are  available  in 
some  locations!  Visit  our  Website  for  details. 


Local  Channels,  Too! 


PER 
MONTH 


CSPAN    CSPAN2  l£ti^. 

Om  -p£-  tp^.  i^r  #  M  W  S  Jl.  1  I 
»  nm&i  i^'tv  m  ^  -ll=^  ^  - 
l^oTP'QVC.  mm  QM.  ^s^m  mm®  mm 


DISH  NETWORK,  IT'S  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  SATELLITE  TV! 


P^E^T^  O  R  K 

Nothing  Else  Compares." 


Your  Only  Single  Source  For  Satellite  TV.  |1#>17146] 

One  Call  Does  it  All!  Call  To  Order: 

1-800-333-DISH 

3         4        7  4 

30-Day  Moneyback  Guarantee  WWW.dishnehVOrk.COm 


1-  ESPN  and  ESPN2  programming  subject  tc 


3,  and  is  licensed  separately  for  re 


o  Iheir  respective  owners,  ©1 998.  EchoStar  Communications  Corporation.  All  rights  n 


HERE'S   A  DEAL 
THAT   WILL  APPEAL 
TO  YOUR  STRONG 
SENSE   OF  VALUES. 


Save 
20% 


On  your  next  stay 
at  Rodeway  Inn. 

This  offer  expires  12/31/98  and  may  nol 
used  in  combination  with  any  other  discc 
Subject  to  auaiiability 

at  Rodeway  Inn   I  1  your  room,  cal 


You  can  save  big 


deal.  To  reserve 


—  20%  in  fact  when  you  use 
this  coupon.  And  with  200 
locations  nationwide,  you  know 
there  will  be  a  Rodeway  Inn 
most  anywhere  you're  going. 
So  stay  at  Rodeway.  There's 
something  very  American 
about  finding  such  a  good 


1-800-228-2000  and  just  ask 
for  LADRTE  #00057633  when 
making  your  reservation.  Or  call 
your  travel  agent. 


Rodeway 

INN 


'.rodeway.com 


Save  your  money.   Stay  at  Rodeway. 
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IRiEiilM 
Miffili'iiilur  leaders 

As  president,  Roosevelt  met  grave 
depression-made  problems  with  such 
bold  solutions  as  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  RooseveU's  fighting 
spirit  led  our  nation  to  victory  in 
World  War  II  against  Germany  and 
Japan. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  truly  an 
outstanding  figure. 

Mrs.-  Fi-aaaces  K.  MaaisfieM 

Marshall's  Record 

ENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  George 
C.  Marshall  was  the  outstanding 
American  of  the  20th  century.  He  be- 
came War  Department  Chief  of  Staff 
on  Sept.  1, 1939,  the  day  Adolf  Hitler 
invaded  Poland  and  started  World  War 
II. 

The  Army  had  a  strength  of  less 
than  200,000  men  in  1939.  Marshall 
steadily  built  up  its  manpower, 
weapons,  supplies  and  materiel  nec- 
essary for  a  war  which  was  fought  si- 
multaneously in  Europe  and  Asia.  By 
war's  end  in  1945,  our  armed  forces 
numbered  8,500,000. 

This  distinguished  American  left 
the  Pentagon  in  late  1945,  only  to  be 
drafted  by  the  president  for  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  ambassador  to 
China,  secretary  of  state  and  secretary 
of  defense.  In  1953,  he  became  the 
only  professional  soldier  ever  to  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize— for 
The  Marshall  Plan,  which  rebuilt  Eu- 
rope after  the  war. 

Da^id  Saltsiiaii 
Waiitag-li,  M.Y. 

A  Man  for  the 

Century 

HEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
was  the  pre-eminent  Renais- 
sance man  of  The  American  Centu- 
ry.  He  had  an  unequaled  range  of  ex- 
cellence as  a  soldier,  adventurer,  au- 
thor, naturalist,  explorer,  statesman, 
trust  buster  and  visionary.  His 
courageous  Rough  Riders'  charge 
up  San  Juan  Hill  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  in  Cuba. 

TR's  books  and  articles  about  his 
Please  turn  to  page  61 


Pocket  Watch  -  Magnifying  Glass  ~  Travel  Alarm 


Announcing  the  Official  Field  &  Stream®  Military  Timekeeper  ^it^ 


1^ 


ARMY 


AIR  FORCE  MARINES 


Actual  dial 
size:  PA"  dia 

The  Field  Commander 
is  a  Pocket  Waicti,  Travel 
Alarm  and  Magnifying 
Glass  -  All  in  one! 


THE  FiELD  COMMANDER  * 

For  the  first  time  in  its  125  year  history,  Field  &  Stream®  introduces  perhaps  the  most  useful 
accessory  you  will  ever  own,  highly  personalized  with  your  Service  Branch  Emblem, 
initials,  and  year  dates  of  service: 

A  POCKET  WATCH  with  large  Time  Dial,  easy  to  read  luminous  hands  and  numerals,  gun-metal 
finished  case,  and  link  chain  with  belt  clip.  Precision  Quartz  Movement  and  scratch-resistant 
Mineral  Glass  Crystal  provide  years  of  reliable  timekeeping. 

•  A  BUILT-IN  MAGNIFYING  GLASS  enlarges  the  watch  face  even  more  and  flips  down  for 
reading  small  print,  identifying  detailed  objects,  even  using  the  sun's  rays  to  start  a  campfire. 

•  A  BUILT-IN  TRAVEL  ALARM.  Set  it  to  wake  you,  remind  you  of  meetings  and  other 
important  times.  Carry  it  in  your  pocket  or  on  your  belt. 

•  A  BUILT-IN  STAND  to  display  your  Pocket  Alarm  Watch  on  table,  desk  or  at  campsites. 

•  A  LEATHER  CASE  with  belt  loop  protects  the  watch  and  keeps  it  handy 


■  YOUR  SERVICE  EMBLEM,  INITIALS  &  YEAR  DATES  OF  SERVICE  engraved  on  the  stainless 
steel  watch  caseback. 

This  unique  Military  pocket  alarm  watch  and  magnifier  is  NOT  available  in  stores.  It  is  THANK  YOU 
priced  at  just  $99*  exclusively  through  this  special  announcement.  An  interest-free  payment  plan 
is  available  (see  order  form  for  details).  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  100%,  or  return  within  30 
days  for  a  replacement  or  refund.  Watch  movement  is  protected  by  a  FIELD  &  STREAM®  LIFETIME 
SERVICE  WARRANTEE.  So  order  yours  today.  THIS  IS  A  PERFECT  GIFT  FOR  SERVICE  MEN  &  WOMEN, 
Hunters,  Fisherman,  Outdoorsmen,  Executives,  -  EVERYONE  WHO  IS  "ON  THE  MOVE"! 


Hinged  MAGNIFYING  GLASS  folds 
down  for  use  in  reading  small  print! 


Built-in  TRAVEL  AURM  &  STURDY  A  LEATHER  CASE  with  belt  loop 

BEDSIDE  STAND  for  convenience!  protects  watch  &  keeps  it  handy! 

Order  Form 


Handsomely  ENGRAVED  with  yoi 
initials  and  years  of  service! 


MAIL  TO:  Field  &  Stream®  Commander  Pocket  Alarm  Watch 

7453  Shipley  Avenue,  Hanover,  MD  21076 

□  Yes!  I  wish  to  order  (QTY)  Field  &  Stream®  Pocket  Alarm 

watch(es),  personalized  for  me  as  follows:  (/  Choices) 

□  My  initials  are:       □  Years  of  Service:  19  /19  

□  Branch  of  Service: 

□  army  Dnavy         □  air  force       □  marines     □  coastguard 


Call  toll-free  to  Reserve  Your  Field  &  Stream®  Pocket  Alarm  Watch: 

1-800-255-304S 

Monday-Friday:9am-5pm. 
Have  your  credit  card  ready  when  ordering  by  phone. 


I  prefer  to  pay  as  follows:  (/  choice) 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $99*  per  watch  as  payment  in  full,  OR 

□  Charge  my  credit  card  $99*  per  watch  as  payment  in  full,  OR 

□  Charge  three  installments  of  $33.00*  each  to  my  credit  card,  per  watch. 


□  Credit  Card:  □  VISA    □  MasterCard    □  AMEX     Exp.  Date  /  

Card*:  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

Signature  

Shipping  Address:  (We  cannot  ship  to  P.O.  boxes)  Please  print  clearly 

Name   

Address  

City  Stat( 


.  Zip_ 


Daytime  Phone  (_ 

♦Plus  $7.95  for  S  &  H. 


PA  residents  add  6%  .sales  1 


PKTWAT-ALM  < 


For  Other  Veteran's  Commemorative  products  visit  our  web  site  at  www.vetcom.com 

Field  &  Stream®  is  owned  by  Field  &  Stream®  Licenses  Company  &  Licensed  under  its'  authority  by  Field  &  Stream®  Accessory  Licenses  Company. 


Music  &  Memories... 


50  Sr"' Country  Hits 


50  Best-Loved  Artists 
All  The  Original  Recordings! 

Spanning  five  decades  from  the  1940s 
to  tfie  1980s,  this  amazing  treasury 
features  50  all-time  hits. 


There  Goes  My  Everything  Jack  Greene  •  I  Fall  To  Pieces  Patsy  Cline  • 
Crazy  Arms  Ray  Price  •  Stand  By  Your  Man  Tammy  Wynette  •  Blue 
Eyes  Crying  In  The  Rain  Willie  Nelson  •  My  Special  Angel  Bobby 
Helms  •  Slippin'  Around  Margaret  Whiting  &  Jimmy  Wakely  • 
He  Stopped  Loving  Her  Today  George  Jones  •  Why,  Baby,  Why  Red 
Sovine  &  Webb  Pierce  •  Hello  Darlin'  Conway  Twitty  •  I'll  Hold  You 
In  My  Heart  (Till  I  Can  Hold  You  In  My  Arms)  Eddy  Arnold  •  Please 
Help  Me,  I'm  Falling  Hank  Locklin  •  Goodnight  Irene  Ernest  Tubb  & 
Red  Foley  •  Singing  The  Blues  Marty  Robbins  •  Kiss  An  Angel  Good 
Morning  Charley  Pride  •  1  Believe  In  You  Don  Williams  •  Young  Love 
Sonny  James  •  The  Happiest  Girl  In  The  Whole  U.S.A.  Donna  Fargo  • 
Hello  Walls  Faron  Young  •  Lovesick  Blues  Hank  Williams  •  Walk  On 
By  Leroy  Van  Dyke  •  King  Of  The  Road  Roger  Miller  •  Do  You  Know 
You  Are  My  Sunshine  Statler  Brothers  •  Luckenbach,  Texas  (Back  To 
The  Basics  Of  Love)  Waylon  Jennings  •  Always  Late  With  Your  Kisses 
Lefty  Frizzell  •  Slowpoke  Pee  Wee  King  •  Divorce  Me  C.O.D.  Merle 
Travis  •  The  Wild  Side  Of  Life  Hank  Thompson  •  Sixteen  Tons 
Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  •  1  Wcdk  The  Line  Johnny  Cash  •  Help  Me  Make 
It  Through  The  Night  Sammi  Smith  •  Candy  Kisses  George  Morgan  • 
Bye  Bye  Love  Everly  Brothers. ..plus  more! 

50  #1  COUNTRY  HITS 

#144311  2  Cassettes  $24.95  #144329  2  CDs  $29.95 


America's  22  Most  Loved  Songs  of  Faith 

Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford 

Now  in  one  stirring  collection  of  the  great 
sacred  songs  comes  the  rich  baritone 
voice  of  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford  to  touch 
you  and  your  family  in  a  very  special  way. 


Old  Time  Religion  •  My  Faith  Looks  Up  To  Thee  •  What  A  Friend 
We  Have  In  Jesus  •  Bringing  In  The  Sheaves  •  Just  As  I  Am,  Without 
One  Plea  •  The  Old  Rugged  Cross  •  His  Eye  Is  On  The  Sparrow  • 
Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near  The  Cross  •  I  Love  To  Tell  The  Story  •  Blest  Be 
The  Tie  That  Binds  •  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee  •  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  • 
1  Need  Thee  Every  Hour  •  The  Church  In  The  Wildwood  •  Sweet 
Hour  Of  Prayer  •  Where  Could  I  Go  (But  To  The  Lord)  •  How  Great 
Thou  Art  •  Abide  With  Me  •  Shall  We  Gather  At  The  River  • 
Almost  Persuaded  •  In  The  Garden  •  Wondrous  Love 

TENNESSEE  ERNIE  FORD 

#122218  Double-Length  Cassette  $12.98  #122226  CD  $14.98 


Late  Night 

Piano 
For  Lovers 

A  Glorious  Piano  Treasury 


The  piano  stylings  of  Ronnie  Aldrich  have  always  been  par 
excellence.  And  here  is  the  magnificent  sound  of  his  twin  pianos 
in  full  spectrum  "Phase  4  Stereo."  Together  with  full  orchestra,  the 
pianos  weave  musical  spells  to  thrill  and  delight  all  who  listen. 

I'll  Be  Seeing  You  •  The  Very  Thought  Of  You  •  Love  Letters  • 
Long  Ago  And  Far  Away  •  How  Deep  Is  The  Ocean  •  More 
Than  You  Know  •  Embraceable  You  •  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 
Eyes  •  Among  My  Souvenirs  •  Darn  That  Dream  •  Where  Or 
When  •  Deep  Purple  •  I'll  Never  Smile  Again  •  Don't  Blame 
Me  •  Ebb  Tide  •  I  Have  Dreamed  •  Stella  By  Starlight  • 
Lonely  Lover  •  September  Song  •  Evening  Star  •  If  I  Loved 
You  •  Spring  Will  Be  A  Uttle  Late  This  Year  •  I'm  hi  The  Mood 
For  Love  •  Moonlight  In  Vermont 

LATE  NIGHT  PIANO 

#140814  Cassette  $12.98  #140822  CD  $16.98 


Only  A  Rose 

44  Beautiful  Recordings 
Magnificent  Voices 


The  Golden  Days  of  song  are  back!  When  soaring  melodies 
were  sung  by  heavenly  voices.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of  glorious 
music,  a  breath-taking  concert  of  the  songs  you  can  never  forget. 

One  Alone  Mario  Lanza  •  01'  Man  River  Robert  Merrill  • 
September  Song  Ezio  Pinza  •  The  Desert  Song  Kathryn  Grayson/ 
Tony  Martin  •  Be  My  Love  Mario  Lanza  •  Serenade  Jan  Peerce  • 
The  Donkey  Serenade  Allan  Jones  •  I'll  See  You  Again  Anna  Moffo  • 
Stout-Hearted  Men  Nelson  Eddy  •  Lover  Come  Back  To  Me  Jeanette 
MacDonald  •  Always  Anna  Moffo  •  The  Chocolate  Soldier  Rise 
Stevens/ Robert  Merrill  •  'Neath  The  Southern  Moon  Dorothy 
Kirsten  •  Italian  Street  Song  Anna  Moffo  •  Ciribiribin  Grace 
Moore  •  Giannina  Mia  Jeanette  MacDonald  •  Rose-Marie  Nelson 
Eddy  •  Only  A  Rose  Earl  Wrightson  •  Wanting  You  Rise  Stevens  • 
Make  Believe  John  Raitt/Barbara  Cook  •  Yours  Is  My  Heart  Alone 
Richard  Tucker  •  Kiss  Me  Again  Lily  Pons  •  One  Kiss  Eleanor 
Steber  •  Golden  Days  Jan  Peerce/Giorgio  Tozzi  •  A  Kiss  In  The  Dark 
Rise  Stevens  •  My  Hero  Rise  Stevens/Nelson  Eddy  •  All  The  Things 
You  Are  Helen  Traubel  •  Sweethearts  Eleanor  Steber  •  I'm  Old- 
Fashioned  Dorothy  Kirsten  •  They  Didn't  Believe  Me  Rise  Stevens  • 
Look  Me  Over  Once  Lily  Pons  •  Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp!,  I'm  Fallmg 
In  Love  With  Someone,  Softly  As  In  A  Morning  Sunrise  Nelson 
Eddy  •  Villa  Dorothy  Kirsten,  and  more! 

ONLY  A  ROSE 

#133710  2  Cassettes  $19.95  #133728  2  CDs  $24.95 


OUR  GUARANTEE:  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  100%  satisfied 
with  your  purchase,  you  may  return  it  within  30  days  for  a 
complete  refund.  So  order  with  confidence! 


On  Tapes  and  CD*s! 


AMERICA 


Sentimental 
Journey 

44  Original  Hits 
of  the  BIG  BANDS! 


Here  is  a  collection  in  which  every  big  band  memory  is  a 
pure  gold  hit  performed  by  the  most  popular  bands  ever  to 
grace  a  bandstand. 

Sentimental  Journey  Les  Brown/Doris  Day  •  I've  Heard  That 
Song  Before  Harry  James/Helen  Forrest  •  Chattanooga  Choo 
Choo  Glenn  Miller/Tex  Beneke/Modernaires  •  On  The  Sunny 
Side  Of  The  Street  Tommy  Dorsey  •  Begin  The  Beguine  Artie 
Shaw  •  I  Can't  Get  Started  Bunny  Berigan  •  There!  I've  Said  It 
Again  Vaughn  Monroe  •  Don't  Be  That  Way  Benny  Goodman  • 
Blues  In  The  Night  Woody  Herman  •  Sunrise  Serenade  Glen 
Gray/Frankie  Carle  •  Daddy  Sammy  Kaye  •  In  The  Mood  Glenn 
Miller  •  Mood  Indigo  •  Take  The  "A"  Train  Duke  Ellington  • 
Heartaches  Ted  Weems/Elmo  Tanner  •  Frenesi  •  Dancing  In 
The  Dark  Artie  Shaw  •  One  O'CIock  Jump  Count  Basic  •  Tuxedo 
Junction  •  Moonlight  Serenade  Glenn  Miller  •  Skyliner  • 
Cherokee  Charlie  Barnet  •  Night  Train  Buddy  Morrow  • 
Doodletown  Fifers  Sauter-Finegan  •  Three  Littie  Fishies  Kay 
Kyser  •  Marie  •  Opus  No.  1  Tommy  Dorsey  •  Got  A  Date  With 
An  Angel  Hal  Kemp/Skinnay  Ennis  •  At  The  Woodchoppers 
Ball  Woody  Herman  •  I've  Got  My  Love  To  Keep  Me  Warm 
Les  Brown  •  And  The  Angels  Sing  Benny  Goodman/Martha 
Tilton  •  A  String  Of  Pearls  Glenn  Miller/Bobby  Hackett  • 
You  Made  Me  Love  You  Harry  James  •  Star  Dust  Artie  Shaw/ 
Billy  Butterfield  &  lots  more! 

BIG  BANDS 

#129312  3  Cassettes  $19.95  #129320  2  CDs  $24.95 


Sons  Of 
The  Pioneers 


The  Sons  Of  The  Pioneers  and 
their  famous  partner,  Roy  Rogers, 
rode  the  range  and  sang  'round  the 
campfire  in  over  75  movies,  singing 
the  great  western  songs  loved  by  all.  In  this  double-length 
album  you  will  hear  18  legendary  hits. 

Tumbling  Tumbleweeds  •  Cool  Water  •  Red  River  Valley  • 
The  Last  Roundup  •  San  Antonio  Rose  •  Whoopie-Ti-Yi-Yo  • 
Riders  In  The  Sky  •  Twilight  On  The  Trail  •  Home  On 
The  Range  •  Room  Full  Of  Roses  •  Ragtime  Cowboy  Joe  • 
Along  The  Navajo  Trail  •  Wagon  Wheels  •  Take  Me  Back 
To  My  Boots  And  Saddle  •  Empty  Saddles  •  The  Shifting 
Whispering  Sands  •  O  Bury  Me  Not  On  The  Lone  Prairie  • 
Don't  Fence  Me  In 


SONS  OF  THE  PIONEERS 
#120717  Cassette  $9.98 


#120725  CD  $14.98 


Spike  Jones 

The  Man  Who  MURDERED  Music! 

This  new  40  track  compilation  includes  eight 
previously  unissued  tracks  and  his  biggest  hits! 
Six  more  are  first  reissues.  These  are  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  of  Jonesiana,  folks! 

Cocktails  For  Two  •  The  William  Tell  Overture  •  Der  Fuehrer's  Face  • 
I  Wuv  A  Wabbit  •  Hawaiian  War  Chant  •  Carmen  •  The  Man  On  The 
Flying  Trapeze  •  Tennessee  Walk  •  Chloe  •  Gesundheit  Polka  •  Riders 
In  The  Sky  •  Liebestraum  •  Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas  •  You  Always 
Hurt  The  One  You  Love  •  The  Sheik  Of  Araby  •  The  Glow  Worm  • 
My  Old  Flame  •  Holiday  For  Strings  •  Laura  •  Charlestono-Mio  • 
Morpheus  •  Love  In  Bloom  •  Jones  Polka  •  Fiddle  Faddle  • 
That  Old  Black  Magic...  and  15  more  outrageous  ditties!! 


SPIKE  JONES:  MURDERED  MUSIC 
#137315  2  Cassettes  $19.95 


#137323  2  CDs  $24.95 


Arthur  Fiedler 

"World's  Greatest  Marches" 

Hear  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  wonderful 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  performing  22  of  the 
greatest  marches  ever  recorded,  including 
John  Philip  Sousa's  all-time  favorites. 

The  Stars  And  Stripes  Forever  •  Semper  Fidelis  •  Washington  Post 
March  •  Pomp  And  Circumstance  •  IVIfu-ch  Of  The  Toys  •  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers  •  March  Of  The  Toreadors  •  Yankee  Doodle  • 
American  Patrol  March  •  Dixie  •  Strike  Up  The  Band  •  The  Thunder 
March  •  High  School  Cadets  •  Columbia,  The  Gem  Of  The  Ocean  • 
National  Emblem  March  •  The  Yellow  Rose  Of  Texas  •  Boston 
Commandery  March  •  Seventy-six  Trombones  •  El  Capitan  March  • 
St.  Louis  Blues  March  •  Whistie  While  You  Woric  •  Colonel  Bogey  March 

ARTHUR  HEDLER 

#102111  Cassette  $9.98  #102129  CD  $14.98 


Good  Music  Record  Co.,  Dept.  048546 
P.O.  Box  1782,  Ridgely,  MD  21681-1782 


FREE  POSTAGE 

(See  Below) 


City  . 


.  Zip  . 


Item  No.    |Qty|                             Title                               Total  Price 

Buy  2  or  more  items  and  we'll  pay  the  postage. 
Simply  cross  out  the  $2.50  charge  below. 

□  Check  Enclosed  Sub-Total 
Charge  My:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard        NY  &  MD  Res.  add  sales  tax 

lH  Discover/Nov 
Card  No. 

US     Exp.                            Postage  and  Handling 

$2.50 

Check  or  Charge  Total 

I  Signatu 


I 


m 


Welcome  to  the  American  scene.  Here  are  some  of  the  upbeat, 
downbeat  and  offbeat  events  that  have  made  this ... 


II^R  E  S  I  D  E  N  T 
l/William  McKin- 
ley  led  the  U.S. 
into  the  new  era. 
His  assassination 
in  1 901  was  a 
prelude  to  what 
would  prove  his- 
tory's most  vio- 
lent century. 


[jED  by  pitcher  Cy  Young,  the 
iLBoston  Pilgrims  of  the  rookie  Amer- 
ican League,  stage 
a  comeback  to 
defeat  the  Nation- 
al League  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  in 
professional 
baseball's  first 
World  Series  in- 
1901.  § 

A  killer  earthquake  rocks  San  Francis- 
'^co  in  1906,  leaving  hundreds  dead 
and  tens  of  thousands  homeless.  In 


^HISKEY  and  tears  flow  throughout 
/^fKansas  after  temperance  activist 
Carrie  Nation  and  her  hatchet-wielding 
minions  take  a  swing  at  saloons  in  1 900. 


1907,  a  record  number  of  1,285,349 
immigrants  land  on  America's 
shores. 

]|HE  16th  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
II  Constitution  is  adopted  in  1913  and 
adds  a  certainty  in  Americans'  lives, 
second  only  to  death:  Income  taxes. 


[^RESIDENT  Wilson  is  re-elected  in 
/1 91 6  with  the  slogan  "He  Kept  Us 
Out  of  Wan"  Six  months  later,  dough- 
boys are  on  their  way  to  Europe  to 
fight  in  World  War  I. 


"001^5  JHiJfQm/(DiJ)lf!>I 

deliberately  founded  on  a  good  idea." 

-John  Gunther 
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VITAMINS 


BUY  ONE 


Dis€Over  Om  Great  Savings  by  Mai 


Our  #1  Selling 
Daily  Multivitamin 


14.99 


Ultra  Max®  46 

A  multivitamin  tablet  that  contains  meaningful  amounts  of  Vitamin  C  and  E 
leaves  little  or  no  space  for  significant  amoimts  of  other  essential  vitamins, 
minerals  and  amino  acids.  The    item#  1359 
knovvledgeable  multivitamin  125  Tablets 

user  takes  E  and  C  separately  to    _    ,  ^  ^ ,  r-nrr 
attaintheirdesired  Buy  1, Get  1  FREE  . 

supplementation. 

Cn  O-l  n  30  mg High  Potency 

V-<U           Avr  Co  Q-IO  functions  in  the 
manufacture  of  adenosine  triphosphate  (ATP),  the  basic 
energy  molecule  of  the  cell.  Co  Q-10  also  acts  as  an 
antioxidant,  similar  to  Vitamin  E,  by  protecting  against  lipid 
peroxidation.  Co  Q- 10  is  manufactured  by  the  body  however 
naturally  occurring  levels  have  been  shown  to  consistently 
Item#1155  a  '^^^ 

Bottle  of  30  Softgels      $Q  QQ  with 
Buy  1, Get  1  FREE   Zf»ZMZf 

^^^^         1        ¥>*1   1  FeelMentaUy 

SB  (ginkgo  Biloba  mveaMAM 

Studies  have  shown  that  Ginkgo  acts  as  an  antioxidant  that 
helps  to  protect  the  cells  from  free  radical  damage.  Because 
brain  cells  are  quite  vulnerable  to  fi^ee  radical  damage,  some 
scientists  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ginkgo 
helps  to  keep  brain  cells  healthy*  SDV  has  it  in  the  preferred 
potency  50:1  Extract  24%  60  mg,  and  at  a  most  preferred  price! 
Summed  ltem#1135  ^k. 
Usage -One  Bottle  of  60  Capsules  I|> 
^0 capsules    guy  I, Get  I  FREE .. .. 


10.99 

Saw  Palmetto  450mgcapsui 


les 

Is  Doctor  Recommended  Prescription  or  Surgery  Your  Only  Approach  to  Prostate 
Problems?  Fortunately  SDVVitamins  offers  a  nutritional  approach  you  may  not 
hear  about  from  your  doctor.  It's  a  100%  natural  herbal  supple-ment  that  has 
been  used  widely  in  Europe  and   [teni#  1271  a, 
the  U.SA  -  SDV's  Saw  Palmetto.  ^^^^^^    ^qO  Capsules    $  I 
Its  natural,  and  its  cost  effective,        ^  ^ 

Bilberry  40  mg  capsules 

Extract  (4:1)  providing  25%  Anthocyanidins. 

Documented  directly  from  European  medical  journals  and  published  scientific 
research,  this  natural  herb  has  been  reported  to  promote  visual  acuity  maintain 
healthy  blood  pressure,  promote   jfefn#  7377 

?'^^?"'f?rr'^?^'"'^  Bottle  of  60  Capsules  $, 
flexibility  of  blood  vessels  in  legs    „       „     p 'pp 
and  gums,  and  maintain  healthy   ^uy  1,  Get  1  FREE  . . . 
blood  sugar  levels.* 

Call  1-800-738-8482 
for  your  FREE  copy  of 
Healthy  Savings  Catalog 

The  Country's  Best  Value  In  Nutrition 


'5.99 


'4.99 


EXPIRATION  DATE;  V *tS!S 7  PLEASE  MENTION 


SSr.l  NOVEMBER  1,1998 


CODE  AL998 


'These  statements  liave  not  been  evaluated  by  tlie  Food  &  Drug 
Administration.  These  products  are  not  intended  to  diagnose,  ttt 


At  time  of  printing,  all  items  were  in  stock.  Products  may  be  out  of  stock  or  discontinued  without  notice.  The 
prices  contained  herein  are  sale  prices  and  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer  or  discount  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Consumer  quantities  only. 


Glucosamine  Chondroitin 

SDV's  Exclusive  Patented  Formula! 
To  help  promote  mobile,  flexible  joints* 

SDV's  new,  exclusive,  patented  Glucosamine  (GLUE-ko-sah- 
meen)  and  Chondroitin  (kon-DROY-ten)  combination  is  a 
nontoxic,  dietary  supplement  —  not  a  drug  to  relieve  pain.  It 
works  over  time  to  nourish  and  replenish  cartilage  to  promote 
healthy  mobile  joints  —  without  the  side  effects  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs.  SDV's  Glucosamine  Chondroitin  is 
manufactiired  under  U.S.  Patent  No.  5,587,363. 
Item#1571 
Bottle  of  48  Tablets 
Buy  1,  Get  1  FREE. 


12.88 


fiLUCOSAMi 
CHONDROITI 


Ginseng 

None  More  Potent! 

AU-natural  Ginseng — 
Sugar-  and  starch-free  tablets. 


Item#636 

Bottle  of  60  Tablets 

Buy  1,  Get  1  FREE. 


'3.77 


Ar"  Now. .  .Fortified 
5  in  1  Formula 


Pycnogenol®  Plus 

Most  data  shows  major  antioxidant  efficacy  at  this  daily  potency  Equivalent  to 
25,000  lU  of  safe  body  conversion  Vitamin  A.  Co-enzyme  Q- 10  in  desired  daily 
amount  —  a  major  antioxidant.  Organically  bound  selenium  —  the  finest 
complementary  antioxidant  available.  Contains  superior  antioxidants: 
Proantiiocyanidins  including  Item#941 

IZ^nft'jf""^^^"^^^^'  Bottleof45TabIets  $10  QQ 
fromgrapeseeds.  Buy  1, Get  1  FREE....  iZ.OO 

Pycnogenor  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Horphag  Overseas  Ltd.,  Guernsey,  U.K. 


Attn:  AL998,  RO.  Box  9215,  Delray  Beach,  FL  33482-9215 


To  Order,  Call  Toll  Free  1-800-738-8482 


ITEM 
NUMBER 

HOW 
MANY 

SIZE 

NAME  OF  PRODUCT 

PRICE 
EACH 

EXTENDED 
TOTAL 

To  order  additional  items,  please  use  a  separate 

piece  of  paper  and  enclose  with  your  order  form.           SU  BTOTAL 

Please  call  for  UPS  Ground  UPS,  Second  Day               ^,  ^, 
and  Express  Delivery  Charges.                               Shipping  Charge 

^3.95 

Shipping  charges  to  CANADA  will  be  based  on  the  weight  -rr\-rA 
of  your  order.  Sorry,  no  other  international  shipments.  TOTAL 

We  ship  all  orders  parcel  post  (4th  Class  Mail)  unless  otherwise  specified. 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT:  Make  check  or  money  order  (No  C.O.D.s)  payable  to;  SDVVitamms* 
□  Payment  Enclosed  or  C/7a/ge my  □  MasterCard  DVISA  □  American  Express  □  Discover 

mm 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  M  M 

Credit  Card  Number 

Signature  as  shown  on  card  (required)  

SHIP  TO:  NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  

Daytinne  phone  number:  


'^JTlCElilYTMTflS 


]|HE  Volstead  Act  of  1919  forces 
llAmericans  to  cry  in  their  soda  pop 
as  national  Prohibition  begins.  Al 
Capone  and  other  bootleggers  step 
forward  to  meet  consumer  demand. 

N  1925,  residents  of  Dayton,  Tenn. 

go  bananas  when  they  discover  John 
Scopes(below,  seated  second  from 
right)  is  teaching  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion to  high-school  students.  The 
same  year,  Nellie  Taylor  Ross 


of  Wyoming 
becomes  the 
nation's  first 
woman  governor 

NIO  V  E  IVI  B  E  R 
lNl928:  Repu- 
blicans promise 
Americans  a 
"chicken  i  n i 
every  pot,  a  car  § 
in  every  garage"  during  the  elections. 
Oct.  29,  1929:  The  stock  market 
crashes  and  the  Great  Depression 
begins. 


'/iiifjffiriiFiL'/min 

-Harry  M.  Warner,  Warntr  Bralters,  1927 


A happy-go-lucky  rodent  named 
"Steamboat  Willie"  in  1928  com- 
mandeers a 
boat  down- 
stream and  sails 
into  the  hearts 
of  picture-show 
fans.  Walt  Dis- 
ney later  re-^ 
names  the  char-  i 
acter  "Mickey! 
Mouse."  i 


TfHOUSANDS  of  WW  I  veterans  were 
llpromised— but  never  received— a 
bonus  to  combat  the  Depression;  they 
march  on  Washington,  D.C.  in  1932. 
An  Army  officer  by  the  name  of 
Douglas  MacArthur  leads  troops  to 
break  up  the  gathering. 


ALIKEABLE 
™aN,  Will 
Rogers  keeps 
Americans 
laughing  during 
the  1930s  with 
his  homespun 
observations 
about  everyday 
life  and  politi- 
cians. 


THERE  SHE  IS  Margaret  Gorman  wears 
the  crown  of  "Miss  America"  in  Atlantic 
City  in  1925. 
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A  Special 
Edition.** 
An  Honored 
Tradition 


5  Audie  Murphy 


soldier  of  World  War  Hi 


Audie  Murphy,  one  of  America's  greatest  combat  heroes,  would  never 
acknowledge  his  own  heroism.  And  yet,  during  World  War  II,  while  engaged  in 
more  than  two  years  of  unremitting  European  combat,  this  boyish,  freckled  son 
of  rural  Texas  earned  distinction  as  the  most  decorated  combat  soldier  of  World 
War  II. 

Murphy  served  in  Sicily, 
at  Anzio,  in  France  and 
Germany.  On  January  26, 1945, 
at  the  edge  of  a  forest  in  France, 
Murphy's  company  was  pinned 
down,  outnumbered  and  faced  annihilation  by  a  column  of  German  tanks 
supported  by  infantry.  Ordering  his  men  to  retreat  into  the  forest.  Murphy 
commandeered  the  machine  gun  on  a  burning  tank  destroyer.  While  directing 
American  artillery  over  his  field  telephone,  he  swept  the  German  tanks  with 
deadly  fire.  With  the  tank  destroyer  threatening  to  explode  at  any  moment. 
Murphy  continued  to  fire  until  the  enemy  force  broke  and  ran.  For  this 
incredible  act  of  bravery  and  daring,  Audie  Murphy  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

During  his  military  career,  he  effectively  employed  a  wide 
variety  of  weapons,  ranging  from  the  .50  caliber  machine  gun  to  the  M-1  rifle 
and  the  Government  Issue  .45  caliber  Colt  service  pistol.  It  is  through  the  medi- 
um of  this  classic  handgun,  America's  stalwart  service  sidearra  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  that  America  Remembers  now  honors  the  memory  of  Audie 
Murphy,  G.I.,  author,  movie  actor  and  American  hero. 

We  have  spared  no  effort  in  creating  an  appropriate  and  lasting  tribute  to 
a  gallant  fighting  man.  Here  is  a  working  pistol,  with  the  solid,  hand-filling  heft 


that  veterans  will  remember.  Each  pistol  is  polished  and  decorated  by  craftsmen 
specifically  commissioned  for  this  Tribute  by  America  Remembers.  The 
concept  and  design  of  the  Tribute  has  been  officially  authorized  by  the  family 
of  Audie  Murphy. 

The  slide  is  highly 
polished  and  embellished  in 
24-karat  gold.  On  the  left 
side,  a  star-framed  portrait  of 
Audie  Murphy  and  the 
legend  "America's  Most 
Decorated  Worid  War  II  G.I."  are  flanked  by  decorative  scrollwork.  Right  side 
features  Audie's  signature  and  a  depiction  of  Audie  firing  the  machine  gun 
from  the  burning  tank  destroyer.  Beneath  the  recoil  spring  plug  is  the  pistol's 
own  special  issue  number  in  gold.  Grips  are  rosewood  in  the  classic  "double 
diamond"  checkered  pattern.  Grip  screws,  slide  stop,  hammer,  safety  lock  and 
magazine  catch  are  all  polished  and  finished  in  gold. 
An  Exclusive  Edition 

The  Audie  Murphy  Tribute  .45  is  issued  in  a  strictly  limited 
edidon  of  only  1 ,000  pistols.  We  will  arrange  delivery  of  your  firearm  through 
a  licensed  dealer  of  your  choice.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  less  than  satisfied, 
you  may  return  it  in  original  condition  within  30 
days  for  a  full  refund. 

A  handsome  display  case  has  been  fashioned 
in  walnut,  lined  in  luxurious  velvet,  contoured  to 
the  shape  of  the  gun.  A  brass  plaque  is  included, 

identifying  this  as  the  Audie  Murphy  Tribute.  HBBHKE?!5^!^^jI 


I  wish  to  reserve  of  "The  Audie  Murphy  Tribute  .45"  issued 

in  a  limited  edition  of  1,000  at  the  official  issue  price  of  $1,795.*  My  Name  

deposit  of  $195  per  pistol  is  enclosed.  I  will  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate 

of$IOOpermonth.  no  interest  or  carrying  charges.  I  will  receive  a  Address   

display  case  and  a  Certificate  of  Authenticity  with  my  pistol.  Thirty 

day  return  privilege.  *V,rgmia  residents  please  add  4.5%  sales  lax.  City/State/ZIP 


□  My  check  is  enclosed  for  $  _ 

□  Charge  payment  of  $  


□  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover  □  Diners  Club 
^o-  Exp,  


Teleplione  (  )  

America  Remembers " 

8428  Old  Richfood  Road  ★  Mechanicsville,  Virginia  23116 
To  place  your  reservation  toll-free  call  1-800-682-2291 


IICHIYTMTIAS 


TfHE  GREAT  Depression  sinks  the 
11  nation  into  a  iiard-scrabble  existence 
in  1932. 


(SHORTLY  after  taking  the  oath  of 
^office  in  1933  to  begin  his  first  term 
as  president,  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt pushes  the  "New  Deal"  through 
Congress  and  reassures  citizens  with 
"fireside  chats"  over  the  radio. 


Halloween  Eve  "alienates"  and  fright- 
ens many  listeners. 

Ij-HE  blockbuster  "Gone  With  The 
11  Wind"  wins  big  at  the  1939  Acade- 
my Awards  when  Vivien  Leigh  (Scar- 
lett O'Hara)  and  Hattie  McDanlel 
(Mammy)  win  for  their  roles.  "Over 
The  Rainbow"  from  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz"  garners  the  Oscar  for  Best  Song. 


IINITED  States  neutrality  in  a  growing 
^global  war  ends  Dec.  7, 1 941 ,  when 
Japanese  warplanes  attack  Pearl  Har- 
bor, leaving  2,400  servicemen  dead. 

m  forces  lead  the  Allies  to  victory 
^ci^^iover  Nazi  Germany  in  April 
1945.  Four  months  later,  atomic 


bombs  are  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  and  bring  the  war  with  Japan 
to  a  close. 


ITH  post-war  Europe  in  ashes, 
George  C.  Marshall  authors  a  plan 
in  1947  to  provide  humanitarian  and 
economic  aid  to  the  liberated  nations. 
The  United  States  begins  the  Berlin  air- 
lift after  the  Soviets  cut  off  traffic  into 
the  city.  In  1948,  President  Truman  de- 
segregates the  U.S.  military. 


1^ 


THE  LADY  VANISHES  Amelia  Earhart,  the  first 
woman  to  fly  solo  across  the  Atlantic, 
disappears  during  a  global  flight  in  June  1937. 


but  they  were  there  to  meet  the  boat." 

-Will  Rogers 
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THE  01IG!JM/_i,  r_\j'nm m c 


Tins  Collection  /s 
a  Limited  Edition! 

Shown  10%  larger 
to  shoiv  detail. 


CREDIT  CARD  ORDFRS(,M 


Turquoise,  gem  of  the  centuries,  symbol  of  success. 
This  Collection  is  hand-crafted  from  GENUINE 
SLEEPING  BEAUTY  TURQUOISE  and  SOLID 
STERLING  SILVER,  mined  in  America's  great 
Southwest.  Each  piece  is  handmade  one  at  a  time  by 
Native  American  Silversmiths,  so  no  two  are  exactiv 
alike.  For  those  who  want  the  real  thing. 
The  watch  has  a  high  qualitv  imported  dial,  precision 
quartz  movement,  sweep  second  hand,  expandable 
band  and  is  water  resistant.  The  Ladies'  rings  are 
adjustable  in  size.  Indulge  yourself  or  someone  special 
in  this  world  class  limited  edition.  Act  now  for  the 
response  is  expected  to  be  strong.  Order  3  or  more 
items  and  SAVE  $25,  order  all  6  and  SAVE  $50. 
Monthly  installments  available. 

An  Adta  first,  direct  to  yon  from  the  Great  Southwest. 
Certificate  of  Authenticity  supplied  with  each  piece  of 
hand-crafted  jewelry. 

Silver  watch  hands  and  jcxoeh-y  are  all  made  in  the 
USA  from  American  materials. 
ORDER  RISK  FREE! 

Our  promise  is  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  if  for 
any  reason  you're  not  satisfied  with  your  purchase, 
return  it  xvithin  30  days  after  receipt  of  purchase  for 
exchange,  credit  or  full  refund. 


ADLA  Southwest,  P.O.  Box  821.30 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87198-2130 
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IMMTOflMTIAS 


[J\R.  Benjamin 
iySpock  writes 
an  influential 
book  on  baby 
care  in  1946.  Two 
decades  later,  a 
pointy-eared  fel- 
low named  "Mr. 
Spock"  hailing 
from  the  planet  Vulcan  writes  a  book 
of  poetry. 


]|HE  Korean  War  erupts  in  1950,  the 
Jsame  year  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy 
makes  accusations  of  widespread 
communist  infiltration  in  the  federal 
government.  And  the  beat  goes  on  as 
rock  'n'  roll  music  continues  to  gain 
new  converts  throughout  the  1950s. 


A  BETTER  IDEA  Ford's  futuristic  car  at  the  1954  Chicago  Auto  Show  draws  interest  but 
never  would  be  built. 


l^R.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  delivers 
lyhis  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.C.  in 
1963,  further  fueling  the  civil-rights 
movement. 


/^REEN  Bay  Packers'  receiver  Max 
\JMcGee  snares  two  TD  passes  from 
Bart  Starr  (below)  and  helps  lead  his 
team  to  victory  over  the  Kansas  City 
Chiefs  (35-10)  in  Super  Bowl  I  in 
1967. 


In  1969,  Massachusetts  Sen.  Ted 
llKennedy  drives  off  a  bridge  at  Chap- 
paquiddick, 
killing  Mary  Jo 
Kopechne  and 
his  prospects 
for  a  presiden- 
tial  bid.  In 
1 974,  the  ever- 
intensifying 
Watergate 
probe  drives 
Richard  Nixon 
from  the  White 
House. 


ALL  CLEAR  These  youngsters  emerge 
after  a  bomb  shelter  exercise  in  the  early 
1950s. 
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Full  one-year  money-back  guarantee 

in-stock  Items  will  be  shipped  within  2  business  days  after  w 


excluding  shipping  &  handling.  Allow  up  to  6-8  weeks  for  shipment.  •2-Oay  Express  Oelivery-ln  most  cases  orders  tor 
receive  and  process  your  order  and  should  arrive  2  business  days  later.  ©Direct  Marketing  Enterpnses.  Ltd..  0/B/A  RBM.  1200  Shames  Drive.  Westbury.  NY  11590  PI 


hou 

us  ' 


Make  check  to  RBM.  Or  charge 
□  VISA  □  MASTERCARD  □  DISCOVER 
□  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
(enter  all  13  to  16  card  numbers  below) 


Mr/Mrs 
Miss/Ms.. 


Exp.  Date  (Mo.)_ 


-(Yr.)_ 


BEST 
VALUE 


□  1  Clock  $7.95 

□  2  Clocks  $15 

□  3  Clocks  $21 

□  5  Clocks  $30 


Price  Total  (from  above)  $ 
Shipping  &  handling  $3.75 
*2-Day  Express  Delivery:  $ 


EXPRESS  Add  extra  $4.95  to 
WWA  above  shpg.  &  hdlg. 

Subtotal  $ 
In  l\IY  add  sales  tax  $ 


City/State/Zip  

RBM,  DME  Bird  Clock,  Dept.  570-374 
Box  3700,  HIcksville,  NY  11855 


(RR71 939-04) 


Total  I  $ 


Or  FAX  your  order  with  credit 
card  info,  to:  516-334-6920 


•  Baltimore  Oriole  | 
•Blue  Jay 

•  Yellow  Warbler 

•  Chipping  Sparrow  \ 

•  Eastern  Bluebird 

•  American  Robin  I 

•  Wood  Thrush  1 

•  Cardinal  (and  more) 


TICITIYTMTK 


3977:  Disco  music  and 
"The  IVIuppet  Sliow" 
are  hot;  love  beads  and 
gas-sucking  automo- 
biles are  not. 

r|N  1983,  Sally  Ride  be- 
Llcomes  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  astronaut. 


Three  years  later,  the  Challenger 
shuttle  explodes  after  liftoff, 
claiming  the  lives  of  six  astro- 
nauts and  an  onboard  civilian 
teacher. 

yiELLOW  ribbons  and  American 
Jflags  are  displayed  throughout 
the  country  in  1990-91  as  citi- 


zens show  their  support  for  troops 
deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  oust 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 


]1998:  George  Washington  Bentley,  the 
Jsole  surviving  founder  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  celebrates  his  100th  birth- 
day. □ 


f!>Q!Ji)lr5  and  we'd  still  be  better  off 
than  any  other  people  on  earth." 


LONG  JOURNEY  The  Cassini  spacecraft 
lifts  off  from  Cape  Canaveral  in  October 
1997  and  begins  its  seven-year  voyage  to 
Saturn. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
DISCOUNT  PRESCRIPTION  PROGRAM* 


DESIGNED  BY  SEABURY  &  SMITH 


ADMINISTERED  BY 


*  NOTE:  This  program  is  not  available  in  Maryland.  The  Department  of  Maryland  has  their  own  program.  - 
Please  contact  the  Department  directly,  to  inquire  about  that  program. 

•  Use  your  current  American  Legion  or  Sons  of  The  American  Legion 
membership  card,  it's  easy! 

•  Thousands  of  pharmacies  nationwide! 

•  Home  deUvery  through  the  mail  service! 

•  RxAmerica's  Mail  Service  is  guaranteed  more  cost  effective 
thanAARP! 

•  Save  as  much  as  20%  or  MORE! 

•  24  Hour  toll  free  Help  Desk  for  Legionnaires  and  Sons  of  The 
American  Legion  members ! 

CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-905-9818 

•  Request  Order  Forms,  Place  Orders,  ask  questions  about  the 
prescription  program! 

•  Find  out  about  a  participating  pharmacy  near  you! 

•  Pharmacy  questions  about  medication  may  be  directed  to  a 
pharmacist. 

•  NEW!  Effective  6/1/98,  Use  your  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
Membership  Card! 


R  C0BD;H  ARMSTRONG  ROBHTS 
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Commemorative  Designs  Presents  An  Inspiring  Gift  Of  Hope  And  Love 


The  Loving  Heart 
Silver  Necklace 

Handcrafted  in  Sterling  Silver 
Set  with  Turquoise'Blue  Beads  and  Stones 
Personalized  with  Initials  of  Your  Choice 

Southwestern  jewelry,  handcrafted  in  New  Mexico,  is 
highly  treasured  by  collectors  and  is  the  choice  of 
fashion'conscious  people  throughout  the  World. 


Our  exclusive  design  features  five  glistening 
strands  of  pure  sterling  silver  with 

turquoise-blue  and  silver  beads  lead- 
\..    ing  to  a  beautiful  tooled-silver 
frame  with  turquoise-blue 
Loving  Heart. 


^/// 


Protective  Pouch 
and  Qift  Box 


Engraved  with 
personal  initials 
of  your  cho 


A  lovmg  gift  for  your  special  someone. 
A  magnificent  example  of  Southwestern  American  Artistry 


THE  LOVING  HEART  NECKLACE 
HANDCRAFTED  IN  AMERICA 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA 


YOU  MAY  CALL  TOLL-FREE  TO  ORDER: 

1-800-255-3048 

Monday  -  Friday  from  9am  -  5pm  EST 
Have  your  VISA  or  Mastercard  on  hand 


OR  MAIL  THIS  ORDER  FORM  TO: 

Commemorative  Designs 
7453  Shipley  Ave,  Hanover,  MD  21076 

□  YES.  I  wish  to  order  The  Loving  Heart 
Necklace  crafted  with  five  strands  of  sterling 
silver,  turquoise-blue  and  silver  beads  and 
heart  stone  set  in  a  tooled-silver  frame. 

Please  personalize  my  Heart  Necklace  with  tbe  follow- 
ing initials  (3) 

      (Please  print  clearly) 


□  I  NEED  SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW.  1  will  be 
billed  for  my  necklace  in  five  monthly  installment; 
of  $19*each  with  tbe  first  payment  due  prior  to 
shipment. 

□  1  prefer  to  pay  in  full  at  this  time,  and  enclose  my 
check  for  $95*.  PLEASE  SHIP  MY  NECKLACE 
WITHIN  7-DAYS! 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  return  within  30  days 
for  replacement  or  refund. 
Visit  our  web  site  at:  www.vetcom.conVheart 

*Plus  $4.95  for  shipping,  handling  &  insurance. 
PA  residents  add  6%  ($6.00)  for  state  sales  tax. 


HEART-ALM  9/98 


AMERICAN  LEGION  MEMBERS 
Enjoy  Special  Rates  Aboard 

W  Holland  America  Line 

A    TRADITION    OF  EXCELLENCE* 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  value  for  your  vacation  dollar 
look  no  fiirther.  Holland  America  Line  has  been  voted  the 
world's  "Best  Overall  Cruise  Value"  by  the  experienced 
travelers  who  know  cruising  best,  The  World  Ocean  & 
Cruise  Liner  Society.  Featuring  a  "Five  Star"  fleet,  Holland 
America  Line  offers  Legionnaires  the  best  cruise  vacation 
afloat,  at  an  incredibly  affordable  price. 
Choose  from  these  exciting  destinations  and 
Save  up  to  45%  Per  Person  Off  Published  Fares: 
Caribbean  -  7  to  10-Day  cruises  to  the  Eastern,  Western 
or  Southern  Caribbean. 
Panama  Canal  -  10  to  17-Day  cruises  transiting  one 
of  man's  greatest  engineering  feats. 
Hawaii  -  16  to  19-Day  voyages  to  America's  own 
tropical  paradise. 
Asia  Pacific-  10  to  17-Day  cruises  exploring  the  exotic 
ports  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
Remember  To  Ask  About  Our  Special 
"2nd  Person  Sails  Free"  Departures 
Exclusively  through. . . 

HARTFORD  HOLIDAYS  TRAVEL 

129  Hillside  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  536 
Williston  Park,  NY  11596 


(800)  828-4813 
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■■  By  Ben  Wattenlberg*  &  IHark  SSazzetti 

UEEN  Victoria  died  Jan.  22,  1901 
at  81,  ending  her  63-year  reign. 
During  her  tenure,  the  British  Em- 
pire had  gone  to  every  part  of  the 
globe  and  become  one  of  the  most 
influential  forces  in  history. 

As  the  new  century  began,  though,  anti-colonialism 
was  already  on  the  march  in  places  like  southern  Africa 
and  Egypt.  Victoria's  death  in  many  ways  symbolized 
the  passing  of  The  British  Century  and  the  dawn  of  an 
American  epoch. 

Nine  months  after  Victoria's  death,  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt became  president  of  the  United  States  after  the  as- 
sassination of  William  McKinley.  In  many  ways,  Roo- 
sevelt's character  and  presidency  embodied  the  national 
spirit  of  reform  at  home  and  expansion  abroad  that  pre- 
vailed in  America  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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'The  century  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  must 
inevitably  be  one  of  tremendous  triumph  or  tremendous 
failure  for  the  whole  human  race."  Theodore  Roosevelt 


At  first  glance,  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  the  Victorian  era  seemed  a 
nation  unprepared,  even  unsuited,  for 
greatness.  During  the  1890s,  the  econ- 
omy was  bogged  in  a  depression  that 
ruined  15,000  businesses,  600  banks 
and  74  railroads.  A  decade  of  severe 
droughts  and  frozen  winters  on  the 
Great  Plains  brought  foreclosure  on 
thousands  of  farms  and  decimated  the 
cattle  industry.  Families  who  ventured 
west  with  dreams  of  prosperity  re- 
turned in  prairie  schooners  painted 
with  the  ominous  slogan,  "In  God  we 
trusted,  in  Kansas  we  busted." 

An  isolated  nation,  an  ocean  away 
from  the  action  and  with  an  antiquated 
military,  the  United  States  commanded 
little  influence  on  the  world  stage.  It 
was  European  nations  that  jockeyed  for 
position  in  less  developed  regions. 


Beneath  the  surface,  however,  there 
was  robust  activity  in  every  facet  of 
American  society.  Americans  in  grow- 
ing numbers  migrated  trom  farms 
to  cities.  This  migration,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  most  en 
during  trends  in  American 
life.  In  1800,  94  percent 
of  the  population  lived  in 
rural  areas.  By  1900,  that 
percentage  had  de- 
creased to  60  percent.  By 
2000  it  will  be  roughly  25 
percent. 

One  driving  force  behmd 
this  urban  migration  was  the 
thousands  of  jobs  created  m  the  cities 
by  the  burgeoning  steel,  oil  and  rail- 
road industries  (industries  that  made 
Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt,  and  Carnegie 
household  names).  Industrial  produc- 
tion was  beginning  to  overtake  agricul- 
ture as  the  primary  source  of  national 
wealth.  In  addition  to  domestic  factors, 
the  decisive  victory  over  Spain  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  set  the  tempo  for 
the  United  States  to  actively  promote 
its  interests  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
was  the  demographic  transition  taking 
place  around  1900.  The  "new"  immi- 
grants from  eastern  and  southern  Eu- 
rope were  changing  the  face  of  the  ur- 


CUTTING 
EDGE 

Roosevelt  rides  in 
the  cab  of  a  giant 
steam  sliovel  wliile 
inspecting 
construction  of  tlie 
Panama  Canal. 


HIGHER 
GROUND 

Roos6V6lt  s  Rouyh 
Riders  are  under  fire 
as  they  charge 
enemy  positions 
flanking  San  Juan 
Hill. 


ban  landscape.  In  the  first  decade  of 
this  century,  more  than  nine  million 
immigrants  legally  entered  the  United 
States,  ensuring  that  America  in  the 
new  era  would  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  more  homogeneous  society  of 
the  19th  century.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, population  growth  was  in  over- 
drive, as  the  nation's  population  ex- 
panded from  50  million  in  1880  to  1 18 
million  in  1920.  (This  was  not  the  era 
of  the  two-child  family;  the  fertility 
rate  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  near- 
ly four  children  per  woman.) 

We  have  this  demographic  data  be- 


cause there  was  another  move- 
ment under  way.  The  develop- 
ment of  social  measurement 
brought  no  less  than  a  revolu- 
tion in  how  the  nation  was 
able  to  look  at  itself.  We  be- 
gan to  measure  many  social 
conditions  with  a  detail  and  ac- 
curacy that  had  not  previously  ex- 
isted. 

The  results  of  the  1890  Census  led 
the  historian  Frederick  Jackson  Turner 
to  declare  the  "closing"  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier.  According  to  Turner's 
thesis,  the  most  important  theme  in 
American  history  had  been  the  settle- 
ment of  the  West.  Abundant  land  on 
the  frontier  provided  a  "safety  valve" 
which.  Turner  believed,  protected  the 
nation  against  social  uprisings  in  the 
densely  populated  eastern  seaboard. 
Yet,  Turner  claimed  that  the  1890  Cen- 
sus showed  the  open  space  had  been 
filled  in,  raising  troubling  questions 
about  American  social  stability  as  the 
safety  valve  was  cut  off. 

By  1900,  the  transformation  of  the 
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American  economy  from  agricultural 
to  industrial  was  in  full  swing,  as  the 
nation  of  farmers  and  artisans  was 
giving  way  to  that  of  factory  workers 
and  manufacturing  giants.  The  1900 
Census  revealed  that  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial workers  outnumbered  that  of 
farm  workers. 

AT  the  same  time,  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  entrepreneurship  al- 
lowed single  families  to  dominate 
individual  industries  like  railroads  and 
steel,  and  the  so-called  "trusts"  were 
born.  The  great  British  philosopher 
Bertrand  Russell  offered  a  revised  cat- 
echism in  Life  magazine,  in  which  the 
answer  to  "Who  made  the  world"  was 
"God  made  the  world  in  4004  BC,  but 
it  was  reorganized  by  James  H.  Hill,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller." 

The  growth  of  specific  industries 
turned  places  like  Pittsburgh  and  Bal- 
timore into  boomtowns.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  century  also  witnessed  an 


unparalleled  flurry  of  technological 
advances  that  brought  the  country 
closer  together  and  sent  even  more 
Americans  on  the  move. 

In  The  Know,  On  The  Go 

Between  1900  and  1925,  the  num- 
ber of  telephones  rose  from  one  for 
every  66  persons  to  one  for  every  sev- 
en. In  that  same  span,  the  number  of 
automobiles  went  from  8,000  to 
17,000,000,  as  the  hitching  post  gave 
way  to  parking  problems.  On  Dec.  24, 
1899,  the  last  horsecar  ran  in  Boston. 
In  1900,  on  15,000  miles  of  track, 
trolleys  were  providing  transportation 
in  every  major  city. 

Yet,  rapid  urbanization  had  its  dis- 
contents. Overcrowding  and  political 
corruption  were  rampant.  A  new 
breed  of  reformers  imbued  with  the 
progressive  impulse  gained  promi- 
nence and  effected  profound  change 
in  American  society.  "Muckraking" 
journalists  such  as  Lincoln  Steffens 
and  Upton  Sinclair  produced  influen- 
tial tracts  calling  for  cleaner  politics. 


ImCOLN  STEFFENS  charac- 
terized the  'muckrakers,'  the  cru- 
sading investigative  reporters 
whose  spiritual  descendants  in- 
clude the  fictional  Lois  Lane  of  Su- 
perman comics  renown  and  the 
very  real  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
of  Watergate  fame. 

Steffens  (1866-1936),  along 
with  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers  such  as  Ida  Tarbell,  Nellie 
BIy  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker  un- 
covered capitalism's  social  down- 
side in  the  century's  earliest 
years.  Wry,  fastidious,  almost  pe- 
tite in  stature,  Steffens  cast  him- 
self as  the  American  innocent  in 
search  of  knowledge.  He  probed 
beneath  the  surface  prosperity  of 
industrial  America  to  uncover  po- 
litical graft  and  the  corrupt  cozi- 
ness  between  government  and 
business  for  mutual  profit.  They 
were  natural  allies  in  war  against 
organized  labor. 

In  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  book  form  as  "Shame  of  the 
Cities"  (1904),  Steffens  examined 
graft,  payroll  padding  and  con- 
tractual chicanery  in  six  American 
cities:  St.  Louis,  IVIinneapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  Steffens'  reporting  stunned 
most  middle-class  readers  by  sug- 
gesting graft  and  favoritism  were 
ingrained  in  the  American  culture. 

He  followed  it  with  "The  Strug- 
gle for  Self-Government"  (1906) 
that  established  a  solid  reform 
consciousness  in  the  United 
States.  The  muckrakers  examined 
the  line  between  a  citizen's  public 
interest  and  private  interest  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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cleaner  food  and  cleaner  working  con- 
ditions. Sinclair's  work,  "The  Jungle," 
uncovered  the  atrocities  of  the  Ameri- 
can meat-packing  industry,  where  ran- 
cid meat  was  commonly  packaged  for 
public  consumption,  often  with  fatal 
consequences.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  more  American  sol- 
diers died  from  eating  the  canned  meat 
sent  from  the  United  States  than  from 
the  bullets  of  Spanish  soldiers.  Sin- 
clair's book  had  such  a  profound  effect 
on  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  the  presi- 
dent took  immediate  measures  to  im- 
prove conditions,  resulting  in  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act  and  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act. 

In  addition  to  spawning  a  genera- 
tion of  vigorous  journalists  and  artists, 
the  era  was  a  time  of  fertile  activity  by 
a  group  of  social  scientists  who  sys- 
tematically assaulted  both  the  beliefs 
and  conditions  of  early  20th  century 
America.  Particularly  prominent  was 
Franz  Boas,  whose  government-spon- 
sored study  in  1908  challenged  the 
opinion  held  by  many  that  the  new  im- 
migrants from  Eastern  and  Southern 
Europe  were  inferior  to  those  who  had 
come  earlier  to  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, in  1903  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  had  written  that  unless 
something  was  done  to  check  the  in- 
flux of  the  "undesirable  foreign  ele- 
ment, a  very  grave  danger  threatens  our 
country." 

Using  a  sample  size  of  more  than 
18,000,  composed  partly  of  recent  im- 
migrants and  partly  of  those  who  had 
settled  earlier.  Boas  proved  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  groups  either 
in  intelligence  or  civilization.  His  book 
based  on  the  study,  "The  Mind  of  Prim- 
itive Man,"  became  a  classic 
and  debunked  the  scientific 
racism  accepted  in  many  aca-  y<7^? 
demic  circles  at  the  time.  As  fm-i^MXi 
one  contemporary  scholar  mgUm 
maintains,  "it  is  possible     '  WjM 
that  Boas  did  more  to  „^ 
combat  race  prejudice  than  any  ^ 
person  in  history." 

Of  course,  the  impulse  for  social  and 
economic  change  inspired  not  only 
men  like  Boas,  Steffens  and  Sinclair, 
but  also  the  president  himself.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  believed  in  an  ac- 
tivist government  working  to  effect  so- 
cial change.  From  his  advocacy  of  a 
shorter  work  day  to  his  enforcement  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  Roosevelt 
embraced  social  reform  as  the  powerful 


tool  of  progress.  Despite  his  patrician 
upbringing,  an  "everyman"  streak  ran 
through  his  character  that  allowed  him 
to  connect  with  Americans  from  the 
humblest  backgrounds. 

Roosevelt  understood  that  Ameri- 
ca's strength  lay  not  solely  in  its  institu- 
tions, but  also  in  its  people  willing  to 
work  for  progress  through  reform.  "No 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  way  in  which  such  [reform]  must  be 

There's  little 
doubt  the  seeds 
ofU.S.  global 
influence  were 
planted  before 
the  century 
began. 

done,  but  most  certainly  every  man, 
whatever  his  position,  should  strive  to 
do  it  in  some  way  and  to  some  degree," 
Roosevelt  said.  From  what  he  called  his 
"bully  pulpit,"  Roosevelt  acted  upon 
his  own  words,  and  in  his  wake  left  leg- 
islation (such  as  the  creation  of  the  de- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Labor) 
aimed  at  easing  the  growing 
^^MV  pains  of  an  industrializing  so- 
W^^^  ciety. 

1^^^      Emerging  Superpower 

tlflk»V|3U  Roosevelt  also  had  a 
WSUMf  clear  philosophy  about  the 
liiaH""^  nation's  destiny  as  a  world 
power.  True  greatness,  Roo- 
sevelt preached,  came  not  from  "ig- 
noble ease,"  but  from  a  long  and  often 
bitter  struggle  upholding  the  just  cause. 
He  warned  that  Americans  "cannot  sit 
huddled  within  our  borders  and  avow 
ourselves  an  assemblage  of  well-to-do 
hucksters  who  care  nothing  for  what 
happens  beyond." 

Roosevelt  called  for  the  nation  to 
determine  the  course  of  world  events, 
not  merely  to  react  to  them.  Un- 
abashedly optimistic,  even  jingoistic, 
Roosevelt  urged  naval  and  commercial 


supremacy  and  set  a  national  agenda 
for  overseas  expansion  in  the  new  cen- 
tury. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the 
"Roosevelt  Corollary"  was  born, 
amending  the  1823  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  stipulated  that  North  and  South 
America  were  to  remain  entirely  free  of 
European  interference  and  conquest. 
Roosevelt  took  Monroe's  pronounce- 
ment one  step  further,  arguing  that  the 
United  States  had  the  responsibility  to 
monitor  the  American  continents  and 
restore  order  to  any  nation  which 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  economic  or 
political  climate  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  president  was  also  able  to 
back  up  this  brash  pronouncement  with 
a  new  and  powerful  fleet,  the  likes  of 
which  the  nation  had  never  before  seen. 

His  1904  deployment  of  Marines  to 
enforce  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  in  the 
independent  Republic  of  Dominica 
lasted  until  1907.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  beefed  up  its  commercial 
fleet,  making  the  transition  from  sail  to 
steam. 

THE  United  States  in  1900  was  a 
profoundly  optimistic  place.  From 
the  worlds  of  business,  academia 
and  politics,  influential  minds  spoke 
out  about  America's  promise,  indeed 
the  world's  promise,  in  overcoming  the 
greatest  maladies  of  the  last  century.  In 
his  book  "The  Call  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  Stanford  University  presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan  wrote  that  "the 
man  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  a 
hopeful  man.  He  will  love  the  world 
and  the  world  will  love  him."  An  even 
more  hopeful,  and  tragic,  prediction 
came  from  industrialist  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  said  "ere  the  twentieth 
century  closes,  the  earth  will  be  purged 
of  its  foulest  shame,  the  killing  by  men 
in  battle  under  the  name  of  war." 

What  makes  such  prognostications 
ironic,  of  course,  is  that  the  history  of 
the  twentieth  century  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  unparalleled  bloodshed  and  hu- 
man suffering  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  has  also  been  a  century  of  pro- 
found and  measurable  worldwide 
progress,  in  most  ways  led  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  seeds  of  this  monumental  global  in- 
fluence were  planted  more  than  100 
years  ago  when  the  United  States  was 
finally  emerging  from  the  shadow  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  people  stepped  for- 
ward and  accepted  the  challenge  of  The 
American  Century.  □ 
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Our  pioneer  spirit 
carried  us  beneath  the 
sea,  to  the  frozen  ends 
of  the  planet  and  to 
the  weig*htless  world 
of  the  lunar  surface. 

By  Iia3riie  Cameron 

AGNIFICENT 
desolation,"  ob- 
served Edwin 
"Buzz"  Aldrin  as  he  became  the  sec- 


ONE  GIANT 

LEAP         ; '      .  .       r*t  ^ 
_  Neil  Armstrong  ^i^"  'Vi^ 

^  and  Edwin  Aldrin  ^  ■ 

achieve  man's  V' 
oldest  dream  in   »^    ^  _ 
,  .  Jul,  1969.         '  ^ 


ond  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon.  This  | 
interesting  yet  obscure  hne  reminds  us  I 
that  most  don't  remember  second-place  finishes,  whether 
they're  the  NBA  finals  or  walking  on  the  moon. 

To  be  first,  to  boldly  go  where  no  others  have  tread 
has  driven  man  since  cave  dwellers  stepped  out 
just  to  see  what's  beyond  the  hill.  The  ex- 
plorer spirit  surely  has  burned  bright  in 
the  minds  and  deeds  of  Americans  in  the 
20th  century. 

The  Eagle  landing  at  Tranquility  Base  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  stellar  feats  of  exploration  in  this  or  any  other 


century  we  have  witnessed.  The  whole 
world  watched  and  was  transfixed 
when  Apollo  1 1  rattled  the  launch  pad 
and  began  its  trek  to  the  moon.  Ameri- 
cans later  could  pinpoint  what  they 
were  doing  as  Neil  Armstrong  took 
"one  small  step  for  man"  at  10:55  p.m., 
July  20,  1969  — and  remember  the 

pride  of  seeing  Old  Glory  placed  on 

the  lunar  surface. 

The  success  of  Apollo  1 1  proved  to 
be  the  climax  of  more  than  a  decade  of 
innovation  spurred  more  by  Cold  War 
competition  than  by  the  need  to  ad- 
vance science.  The  "Race  for  Space" 
saw  Alan  Shepard  lose  the  sprint  to  be 
the  first  man  in  space  to  Soviet  Cosmo- 
naut Yuri  Gargarin  by  three  weeks. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
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Administration  set  its  sights  on  win- 
ning the  marathon  to  the  moon. 

"I  beheve  this  nation  should  commit 
itself  to  achieving  the  goal  of,  before 
this  decade  is  out,  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  safely  to  the 
Earth,"  said  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  His  bold  challenge  precipi- 
tated a  series  of  launches,  lunar  and 
deep-space  probes,  manned  orbital 
flights  around  the  Earth  and  moon  and 
manned  lunar  missions. 

For  the  American  public,  politics 
took  a  back  seat  to  unabashed  pride. 
Each  phase  of  the  space  program  pro- 
duced heroes  whose  names  could  be  as 
easily  recited  as  one's  favorite  athletes. 
The  nation  rallied  behind  Shepard's  15- 
minute  rocket  ride  and  wept  for  the 


deaths  of  Virgil  "Gus"  Grissom,  Ed- 
ward White  and  Roger  Chaffee.  Amer- 
icans held  their  breath  as  James  Lovell, 
John  Swigert  and  Fred  Haise  used 
Odyssey  to  sling-shot  the  crippled 
Apollo  13  around  the  moon  and  vec- 
tored safely  home.  The  American  "can- 
do"  spirit  again  prevailed  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

To  Boldly  Go... 

Not  since  the  cradle  days  of  aviation 
had  America  witnessed  such  grand  re- 
ceptions for  a  handful  of  heroes.  Clos- 
ing out  the  "Roaring  Twenties,"  two 
American  pilots  accepted  the  challenge 
from  the  Wright  Brothers  and  proceed- 
ed to  stir  the  world  to  ticker-tape  fren- 
zies. One  man,  one  woman.  One  by  liv- 
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Alan  Shepard 


iNY  PILOT  will  tell  you  a 
good  landing  Is  one  you  walk 
away  from.  Navy  fighter  jock  Alan 
Shepard,  then  38,  secured  his 
place  in  history  as  the  first  Amer- 
ican in  space  by  replacing  "land- 
ing" with  "splashdown,"  thereby 
adding  a  new  term  to  the  new 
decade  of  the  1960s. 

"The  Right  Stuff"  author  Tom 
Wolfe  called  Shepard's  sub-or- 
bital flight  on  May  5,  1961,  a 
"mortar  lob"  because  that's 
what  it  was.  Following  a  string  of 
spectacular  failures,  with  the 
first  manned  Mercury  flight  the 
infant  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Redstone 
rocket  blasted  the  Freedom  7 
capsule  into  weightless  space. 
The  crew  of  the  carrier  Lake 
Champlain  recovered  astronaut 
and  space  pod  without  incident 
while  millions  watched  the  event 
live  on  television. 

Americans  hailed  the  Mercury 
astronauts  as  space  trailblazers 
in  the  tradition  of  Columbus  and 
Admiral  Peary.  Shepard,  who 
died  in  July  1998,  was  feted  at 
the  White  House  and  treated  to 
delirious,  ticker-tape  homage  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington. 

More  Important,  Shepard's 
flight,  coming  just  weeks  after 
Russian  cosmonaut  Yuri  Gagarin 
became  the  first  human  in  space, 
provided  the  impetus  for  Con- 
gress  to  grant  President 
Kennedy's  cart  blanche  NASA 
budget  for  the  moon  project. 

America's  trek  to  the  heavens 
was  doing  "A-OK." 


NORTHERN  EXPOSURE  The  Pole 
at  last!  My  dream  and  ambition  for 
the  last  23  years." 


ing,  the  other  by  dying. 

Charles  Lindbergh  earned  his  wings 
flying  the  first  St.  Louis-to-Chicago 
airmail  route.  During  these  routine 
flights  he  dreamed  of  designing  a  plane 
that  could  fly  nonstop  from  New  York 
to  Paris.  In  this  age  of  Bamum  and  Bai- 
ley showmanship,  he  had  little  trouble 
finding  backers  for  his  barely  plausible 
trip,  which,  if  successful,  would  be  the 
greatest  show  on  earth. 

The  eve  of  the  flight  found  Lind- 
bergh and  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
grounded  in  New  York  City,  waiting 
for  the  weather  to  break.  When  a  win- 
dow for  the  flight  opened,  Lindbergh 
rushed  to  Roosevelt  Field  and  at 
tempted  to  sleep.  But  sleep 
never  came. 

On  the  dawn  of  May 
20,  1927,  Lindbergh 
squeezed  into  the  plane's 
tight  quarters  and  began 
his  33-hour  voyage. 
"The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  feel 
more  like  an  overloaded 
truck  than  an  airplane,"  he  later 
revealed.  The  rough  flight  proved  bene- 
ficial, keeping  him  awake  across  the 
ocean. 

Bouts  with  fog,  cold  clouds  that  iced 
the  wings  and  fear  that  his  instruments 
had  failed,  kept  the  pilot  alert.  Clear 
weather,  however,  the  same  cloudless 
air  that  prompted  him  to  take  flight,  lat- 
er afforded  effortless  flying  and 
thoughts  of  sleep.  One  short  doze  put 
the  plane  into  a  dive.  Once  recovered, 
Lindbergh  stuck  his  head  out  the  side 
window  for  a  pick-me-up  shot  of  cold 
wind.  The  rush  of  air  and  the  sight  of 
land  soon  thereafter  charged  him  for 
the  remainder  of  the  flight. 

Lindbergh's  subsequent  touchdown 
in  Paris  landed  him  on  the  front  page  of 
newspapers  around  the  world.  Back 
home,  Amelia  Earhart  followed  the  ac- 
counts, and  Lindbergh's  footsteps,  to 
become  the  first  woman  to  complete  a 
trans-Atlantic  flight  one  year  later.  She 
accompanied  two  male  pilots  who,  cit- 
ing foul  weather,  never  relinquished 
the  controls  to  her. 

The  blossoming  heroine's  admis- 
sion that  she  was  little  more  than  a 
"sack  of  potatoes"  did  little  to  quiet  the 
cheers  down  the  parade  route.  Four 


years  later,  the  famous  passenger  made 
headlines  as  a  pilot  by  soloing  across 
the  Atlantic.  A  second  shower  of  tick- 
er-tape and  more  front-page  press  in- 
spired her  to  set  new  records.  She  be- 
came the  first— man  or  woman— to  fly 
from  Hawaii  to  California,  which  laid 
the  groundwork  for  her  best-known,  if 
fatal,  effort. 

Why  not  string  a  series  of  record- 
breaking  hops  and  circle  the  world? 
Earhart  wondered.  Others  had  flown 
around  the  world,  but  no  woman  had. 
And  no  one  had  circled  the  globe  at  its 
widest. 

With  her  navigator,  Fred 
Noonan,  Earhart  began  her 
flight  from  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  flew  19,000  miles  in  30 
days.  On  June  29,  1937, 
they  perched  at  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  scant 
two  stops  from  home.  From 
New  Guinea,  Earhart  wrote 
her  last  dispatch:  "It  [7,000  miles 
across  the  Pacific]  is  the  last  ditch  I 
must  hop  before  I  can  get  back  to  tell 
George,  my  husband,  'There  you  are, 
I've  done  it.'  "  The  message  was  never 
delivered  in  person. 

Sadly,  by  vanishing  on  July  2, 
Earhart  became  one  of  the  most  storied 
aviators  in  American  history. 

Pole  Position 

Some  legends  are  built  on  fact,  oth- 
ers spun  from  speculation.  Such  lore 
led  the  Eskimos,  who  accompanied 
Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary  to  the  North 
Pole  on  April  6,  1909,  to  believe  the 
site  would  be  marked  with  the  "Big 
Nail."  They  expressed  disappointment 
when  they  found  only  treacherous  sea 
ice  — the  same  stuff  they'd  traveled 
across  for  more  than  500  miles.  The 
only  indication  they'd  reached  their 
destination  was  a  sextant's  reading. 

"My  life  work  is  accomplished," 
wrote  Peary.  "The  thing  which  it  was 
intended  from  the  beginning  that  I 
should  do,  I  have  done. . .  .1  have  got  the 
North  Pole  out  of  my  system."  Ridding 
himself  of  the  obsession,  though,  took 
nearly  a  quarter  century. 

Peary  began  studying  Arctic  explo- 
ration as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  Navy. 

Please  turn  to  page  88 
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Turning*  on, 
Tuning*  in, 


By  Trent  D.  McNeeley 


URNING  on  a  lamp  at  his  bedside 
Wiley  Parker  awakens  to  the  alarm- 
ing sounds  of  a  hit  song  blaring 
out  in  stereo.  Stumbling  out  of 
bed,  he  shuts  off  the  FM  radio  and  remotely  turns  on 
the  television  to  catch  the  morning  weather  and  metro- 
politan traffic  report. 


He  makes  his  way  to  the  kitchen  to 
brew  a  pot  of  coffee  and  heat  up  some 
breakfast  in  the  microwave.  After 
showering,  Wiley  shaves  with  a  dis- 
posable razor,  pops  his  contact  lenses 
in,  walks  down  the  hall,  adjusts  the  air 
conditioning  with  the  thermostat,  grabs 
his  laptop  computer  and  car  keys,  then 
heads  for  the  garage. 

Firing  up  his  new  electric  car,  Wiley 
clicks  his  garage  door  opener  and 
heads  off  to  the  airport.  After  numer- 
ous traffic  lights,  the  interstate  comes 
into  view.  On  the  ramp,  he  calls 
his  wife  on  a  cellular  telephone 
to  make  certain  all  is  well  at  the  hospi- 
tal, where  Ethel  is  staying  at  the  side  of 


Creative  minds  and 
dogged  tenacity  have 
been  tlie  driving 
forces  beliind  tlie 
amazing  inventions 
we  often  take  for 
granted. 


mvmm 


her  father,  who  is  undergoing  heart 
bypass  surgery. 

This  probably  seems  like  just  anoth- 
er day  in  the  life  of  a  middle-class  fam- 
ily in  North  America.  It  is,  at  least  in 
1998.  But  a  hundred  years  ago,  things 
were  different.  The  light  Wiley  begins 
his  morning  with  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Thomas  Edison's  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamp,  invented  in  1879.  That  mile- 
stone sparked  a  revolution  of  change  to 
follow  in  the  20th  century. 

Recent  inventions  (from  a  historical 
perspective,  anyway)  mentioned  above 
have  both  similarities  and  disparities. 
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They  cover  fields  from  medicine  to 
communications,  entertainment  to  edu- 
cation. One  aspect  they  share  is  that  of 
common  ground:  They  were  all  invent- 
ed or  perfected  in  America.  Or,  at  least 
by  Americans.  Well,  maybe. 

Inventors  are  a  peculiar  lot,  and 
their  products  often  cause  dispute. 
Most  inventions  stem  from  necessity, 
as  the  saying  goes,  and  often  quite  sim- 
ilar devices  have  been  invented  at  near- 
ly the  same  time  to  fill  a  comparable 
need  in  different  places  around  the 
globe.  Take  the  paper  clip,  for  an  early 
20th  century  example.  Ask  a  Norwe- 
gian, and  he'll  say  Johan  Vaaler  came 
up  with  several  designs  in  1899,  then 
patented  them  in  the  United  States  in 
1901.  Ask  an  American  historian, 


ARCHIVE  PHOTOS 


though,  and  the  name  William 
Middlebrook  or  Cornelius 
Brosnan  might  cross  his  lips. 
Matthew  Schooley  could  also 
come  to  mind,  or  any  number 
of  others  of  the  period.  The 
point  is,  many  inventors  can 
lay  claim  to  the  same  inven- 
tions. As  everyday  Ameri- 
cans, does  it  really  matter  who 
created  what?  Not  really,  just 
so  long  as  the  device  in  ques- 
tion makes  life  better. 

HOUSEHOLD  appliances 
and  other  useful  imple- 
ments have  always  been 
sought.  Who  hasn't  thought, 
"There's  gotta  be  a  better 
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HERE  seemed  no  end  to  the 
triumphs  science  could  render 
manl(ind  as  the  20th  century  pro- 
gressed. At  mid-century  no  single 
invention  had  the  potential  for 
transforming  American  culture 
more  than  television. 

Philo  T.  Farnsworth,  an  elec- 
trical engineer  from  Beaver  City, 
Utah,  filed  a  patent  in  1927— 
when  he  was  21— for  a  transmit- 
ter tube,  called  the  Farnsworth 
"dissector  tube"  that  broke  down 
an  image  into  electronic  waves 
for  transmission. 

Historians  credit  Vladimir  K. 
Zworykin,  a  Russian-American 
scientist,  as  television's  co-cre- 
ator for  inventing  a  television 
scanning  device,  the  iconoscope. 
But  it  was  Farnsworth  who  solved 
the  practical  problems  of  trans- 
mitting electrical  images  from  an 
iconoscope  to  a  picture  tube. 

Television  is  a  "magic  box" 
connecting  mankind's  "global 
village."  While  critics  lament 
creation  of  a  "boob  tube,"  good 
or  bad,  TV  has  grown  to  become 
America's  great  communal  fire,  a 
mystic  conveyor  of  images, 
myths,  information,  fantasy  and 
emotions.  In  terms  of  quality, 
television  has  been  a  mixed  bles- 
sing. For  every  moon  landing  and 
episode  of  "Masterpiece 
Theatre,"  commercial  dictates  of 
lowest  denominator  program- 
ming give  us  inane  cultural  cock- 
tail food  such  as  "My  Mother  the 
Car"  or  "The  Munsters."  Still, 
television  continues  to  shape  our 
culture.  □ 


MICROWAVES,  mioroohips  and 
'liitelligfent"  metals  help  forge  not  only 
today's  inventions,  but  also  gcadspets 
and  necessities  of  the  future. 


way,"  when  doing  chores  around  the 
home?  That  disposable  razor  men- 
tioned above  first  appeared  in  1901, 
thanks  to  King  Camp  Gillette,  who  also 
invented  the  first  safety  razor  in  1895 
when  looking  for  a  way  to  shave  that 
didn't  cut  his  face  to  ribbons.  His  ra- 
zors altered  the  morning  routines  of 
American  men  and  helped  women 
keep  their  legs  from  looking  like  some- 
thing hanging  in  a  slaughterhouse.  A 
nice  improvement  to  an  old  idea,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  first  truly  revolutionary  in- 
--  vention  of  the  century  came  about 
when  Willis  H.  Carrier  designed  a  sys- 
tem for  air  conditioning  in  1902.  While 
first  used  to  control  heat  and  humid- 
ity in  a  Brooklyn  printing  plant, 
it  quickly  was  miniaturized 
and  deployed  nationwide  by 
191  1.  Droves  of  people 
sought  refuge  from  sum- 
mer heat  by  going  to  the 
picture  shows  in  air-conditioned 
comfort.  Some  sociologists  have 
even  theorized  that  air  conditioning 
killed  Southern  tradition,  keeping  peo- 
ple off  their  porches  and  inside  their 
homes.  Other  electric-powered  gadgets 
also  sprung  up,  including  the  clothes 
washer  in  1901  and  the  vacuum  clean- 
er in  1907. 

Outdoors,  the  flying  machine  of 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  achieved 
the  first  powered,  sustained  and  con- 
trolled flight  of  an  airplane  Dec.  17, 
1903  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C.  Not  bad  for  a 
couple  of  guys  who  never  graduated 
high  school  and  had  to  operate  a  bicy- 
cle shop  to  pay  the  bills. 

The  next  decade  saw  the  debut  of 
electric  starters  in  cars,  making  the  pre- 
viously brutish  vehicles  much  more 
user- friendly.  Many  an  intrepid  driver 
broke  an  arm  turning  the  old  hand 
crank  before  Charles  Franklin  Ketter- 
ing came  to  the  rescue.  Later  in  life, 
Kettering  set  up  shop  at  General  Mo- 
tors where  he  led  a  research  lab  that  de- 
veloped, among  other  things,  Freon  in 
1930  (with  a  nod  to  Midgley,  who  also 
received  credit  for  lead  ethyl  gasoline 
in  1922).  Other  inventions  appearing 
before  the  Roaring  Twenties  included 
electric  traffic  lights,  disposable 


scalpels  and  airline  food. 

Television  debuted  in  the  1920s, 
though  not  in  commercial  form,  as 
Vladimir  Zworykin  gave  us  the  cath- 
ode ray  tube  and  iconoscope  TV,  and 
Philo  Farnsworth  went  electronic  (see 
sidebar).  Farming  yields  soared  after 
Edward  Murray  East  and  George  Har- 
rison Shull  invented  hybrid  com.  That 
corn  could  be  cold-packaged  after 
1924,  when  Clarence  Birdseye  invent- 
ed frozen  foods.  Shopping  centers  be- 
gan to  spring  up  after  J.C.  Nichols  built 
the  first  one  in  Missouri,  Warner  Broth- 
ers put  the  talking  movie  into  those  air- 
conditioned  theaters  in  1927, 
and  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard  founded  a  whole  field  of 
science  and  engineering  as  a 
pioneer  of  space  flight,  cre- 
ating the  rocket  engine  in 
1926. 

FM  radio  came  about  in 
1933  when  New  York-native  Edwin 
Howard  Armstrong  invented  wide- 
band, or  two-path,  frequency  modula- 
tion. With  that  and  other  inventions, 
this  engineer  made  a  fabulous  living 
and  affected  lives  around  the  globe. 
Every  radio  and  television  operating 
today  makes  use  of  at  least  one  of  his 
inventions. 

People  jumped  up  and  down  in  1939 
when  emigre  Igor  Ivanovich  Sikorsky 
flew  the  first  successful  helicopter.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  aviation 
event  since  the  Wright  Brothers  flight 
in  1903. 

Microwave  ovens  first  appeared  in 
the  1940s,  along  with  the  Tupperware 
that  shouldn't  go  in  them.  And  Edwin 
H.  Land  developed  the  Polaroid  cam- 
era, allowing  people  to  record  a  mo- 
ment in  pictures  instantaneously.  Well, 
inside  of  a  few  minutes,  at  least.  Mean- 
while ENI AC  — Electronic  Numerical 
Integrator  and  Computer— showed  the 
world  what  technology  could  do,  as  the 
first  automatic  sequence  computer 
came  into  being.  Of  course,  with  Bell 
Labs'  creation  of  the  transistor  in  1947, 
ENIAC's  days  were  numbered. 

The  latter  half  of  the  century  saw 
medical  advances,  from  polio  vaccine 
and  oral  contraceptives  to  magnetic 
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resonance  imaging.  Elizabeth  Lee 
Hazen  and  Rachel  Fuller  Brown  collab- 
orated from  separate  New  York  labs  to 
create  nystatin,  the  first  useful  antifun- 
gal antibiotic,  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  1954.  The 
women  further  assisted  America  by  do- 
nating their  royalties  — estimated  at 
more  than  $13  million  — to  an  academ- 
ic science  foundation.  The  1950s  also 
saw  destructive  power  at  an  unheard  of 
level  when  U.S.  government  scientists 
unleashed  the  hydrogen  bomb  in  1952. 

Home  electronics  such  as  audiocas- 
settes,  videotape  recorders,  touch-tone 
telephones  and  hand-held  calculators 
arrived  in  the  1960s.  Science  fiction  be- 
came science  fact  as  physicist 
Theodore  H.  Maiman  created  the  first 
useable  laser,  using  crystal  cores  dis- 
missed by  other  scientists  working  in 
the  field.  The  first  mini-computer  was 
built  by  Digital  Corporation  in  1960, 


which  began  marketing  the  PDP-8  in 
1965.  It  was  the  first  computer  to  use 
integrated  circuits,  and  sold  for  a  low, 
low  price  of  $18,000.  At  the  sub-atom- 
ic level,  Maarten  Schmidt  first  postulat- 
ed the  existence  of  quasars  in  1963. 
More  readily  applied  news  came  in 
1965,  as  law  enforcement  officials  re- 
joiced when  Stephanie  Louise  Kwolek 
discovered  Kevlar,  a  polymer  fiber  five 
times  stronger  than  steel,  now  used  for 
military  helmets  and  bullet-resistant 
clothing  everywhere. 

WHILE  bell-bottom  jeans,  disco 
music  and  flower  power  ruled 
youth  culture  in  the  1970s,  re- 
searchers were  developing  micro- 
processors, personal  computers,  linked 
automated  teller  machines,  videodiscs 
and  artificial  blood.  IBM  unveiled  the 
floppy  disk  storage  device  in  1970, 
about  the  same  time  Coming  Glass  an- 


nounced the  creation  of  a  fiber  so 
clear  it  could  communicate  with 
ght.  Intel  created  the  first  micro- 
processor in  1971,  a  year  before 
Nolan  Bushnell,  28,  went  for  the 
lighter  side  of  technology  by  creat- 
ing Pong,  the  first  video  game.  Even 
further  on  the  entertainment  side  of 
things,  RCA  showed  off  the  new 
compact  disc. 

The  Reagan  Revolution  ruled 
politics,  but  it  was  inventions  that  fu- 
eled the  marketplace  in  the  1980s. 
Dr.  Barney  Clark  became  the  first  re- 
cipient of  an  artificial  heart,  the 
Jarvik  7,  in  1982.  In  1983,  Time 
named  its  man  of  the  year,  the  per- 
sonal computer.  Young  geniuses  at  a 
company  called  Apple  created  one 
wildly  popular  product  with  the 
Macintosh  computer  while  IBM  saw 
its  computers  cloned.  Big  Blue  also 
invented  the  CD-ROM  drive  years 
before  the  World  Wide  Web  came 
along  in  1990.  The  Web  allowed 
heretofore  unheard  of  access  to  the 
Internet,  which  began  as  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency 
net  in  1969. 

This  decade  has  seen  the  creation 
of  the  cancer-fighting  drug  taxol  and 
so-called  intelligent  metals  that  actu- 
ally get  harder  under  stress.  Anti- 
cs matter,  created  in  a  lab,  excited  Star 
I  Trek  fans  everywhere,  and  General 
°  Motors  began  leasing  a  commercial 
t  electric  vehicle,  the  EVl .  Mankind 
s  saw  perhaps  its  own  future  when 
I  Gary  Kasparov  fell  to  a  computer  in 
a  best-of-seven  chess  match.  Kas- 
parov defeated  the  machine  in  six 
games  the  year  before. 

Far  more  inventions  and  discoveries 
have  earned  a  place  in  history  than  can 
possibly  be  named  here.  And  what 
might  the  future  hold  for  inventors, 
their  inventions,  and  the  people  whose 
fives  they  will  change?  No  one  knows. 
Copper  will  likely  replace  aluminum  in 
computer  processors,  making  them 
faster  and  cheaper,  allowing  for  true 
voice  recognition  and  cheaper  special 
effects  for  movies.  Nanotechnology 
could  allow  sub-atomic  robots  to  be  in- 
jected into  the  body  and  form  a  new 
heart  valve  or  repair  a  malfunctioning 
kidney. 

It  is  certain  that  the  oft-quoted  1899 
commissioner  of  the  U.S.  patent  office, 
Charles  H.  Duell,  will  be  proven  wrong 
again  and  again.  It  was  he  who  said,  just 
before  the  20th  century  "Everything 
that  can  be  invented  has  been  invented." 

Thank  heaven  nobody  listened.  □ 
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blaze  new  trails 
in  the  realms 
of  research 
and  medicine. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  science  had 
a  slow  fuse,  lit  by  earlier  researchers 
who  often  had  no  idea  what  they  would 
set  off. 

Bang  doesn't  begin  to  describe  what  happened  when  the 
long,  sparkling  trails  of  discovery  in  physics  and  medicine 
sizzled  out  of  the  laboratory  in  the  1940s  and  changed  our 
lives.  By  Gurney  Williams  III 


The  century  opened  with  flashes  of 
discovery  by  lone  pioneers,  Jimmy 
Stewart  types  who  puzzled  over  curi- 
ous results  in  labs  using  equipment 
hardly  more  sophisticated  than  a  kid's 
chemistry  set.  And  later  it  became  the 
century  of  big  science  — committees, 
secrecy  and  government  funding  that 
often  proved  that  the  medieval  al- 
chemists were  right.  Maybe  we 
couldn't  fulfill  their  flapdoodle  dream 
of  turning  lead  to  gold.  But  America 
could  mass-produce  mold  into  medi- 
cine and  fragments  of  uranium  into 
fearsome  energy. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  dawn  of 
the  20th  century  came  at  5:30  a.m.  on 
July  16,  1945,  in  a  desert  55  miles 
northwest  of  Alamogordo,  N.M.  The 
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event  gave  new  meaning  to  the  word 
"daybreak." 

An  atomic  blast  witii  the  force  of 
20,000  tons  of  TNT  terrified  some  of 
the  physicists  wearing  welder's  glasses 
in  a  bunker  10,000  feet  away.  A  few 
A-bomb  designers  had  bet  in  an 
office  pool  that  the  nuke 
would  fizzle.  Austrian-bom 
physicist  Isidor  Isaac  Rabi 
won  the  pool  when  the 
concussion  rocked  the 
bunker  and  filled  the  sky  with 
a  radioactive  mushroom  cloud 
He  knew  a  new  era  had  begun.  When 
someone  asked  him  later  what  he  had 
seen,  Rabi  reportedly  said,  "I  can't  tell 
you,  but  don't  expect  to  die  a  natural 
death." 


You  could  argue  that  the  cen- 
tury really  began  more  quietly  in  the 
spring  of  1942,  when  a  woman  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
purchased  cantaloupe  tinged 
with  mold  at  a  market  in  Peoria, 
111.  She  took  the  fruit  back  to 
the  USDA's  Northern  lab, 
where  researchers  ate  the 
melon  and  analyzed  the  mold 
they  had  cut  from  it.  The 
greenish  gunk  turned  out  to  be 
a  superior  form  of  the  natural  an- 
tibiotic penicillin.  And— thanks  to  the 
shopper  and  hundreds  of  researchers  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States  — there 
was  plenty  of  the  "wonder  drug"  to 
treat  Allied  soldiers  wounded  on  D- 
Day  in  June  of  1944. 


These  hundred  years  have  wit- 
nessed more  scientific,  technological 
and  medical  breakthroughs  than  the 
sum  of  all  previous  centuries  com- 
bined. Just  let  your  mind  play  over 
some  of  the  words  your  ancestors 
wouldn't  have  recognized  in  1895:  sil- 
icone, electrocardiograph,  radon,  aller- 
gy. Typhoid  Mary,  Tommy  gun,  vita- 
min, isotope  and  heart  surgery.  The 
planet  Pluto.  Even  the  fundamental 
truth,  revealed  by  astronomer  Edwin 
Hubble,  that  the  universe  isn't  static 
but  is  flying  apart  like  a  bomb  casing's 
fragments.  All  these  revolutionary 
words  and  ideas  were  planted  on  the 
scientific  landscape  within  the  first  30 
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THESE  HUNDRED  VEARS  have  witnessed 
more  scientific  and  medical  breakthroug-hs  than 
all  previous  centuries  combined. 


years  of  the  century. 

Few  scientists  in  the  late  1800s 
saw  what  was  coming.  "Then,  some 
people  thought  everything  worth 
knowing  was  known,"  says  Dr. 
Lawrence  Badash,  a  science  histori- 
an at  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.  "And  still,  every  so 
often,  people  come  out  with  the  pro- 
posal that  we  know  all  the  great  and 
wonderful  things,  and  the  rest  is  just 
postage  stamp  collecting  and  mov- 
ing to  the  next  decimal  point  of  ac- 
curacy." The  biggest  bang  over  the 
past  100  years  might  have  been  the 
destruction  of  the  myth  that  scientif- 
ic exploration  will  someday  reach 
some  sort  of  summit,  plant  a  flag  and 
go  out  of  business. 

The  fuse  of  modem  physics,  lead- 
ing toward  that  New  Mexico  detona- 
tion decades  later,  was  lit  in  1895 
with  the  discovery  of  X-rays,  a  form 
of  radiation.  By  early  in  1896,  Euro- 
peans were  marveling  over  news  of  a 
glass  vacuum  X-ray  tube  capable  of 
making  ghostly  photographs  of  liv- 
ing bones.  Other  basic  tenets  of 
modern  nuclear  physics  became 
clearer,  and  alchemy  actually  began 
to  look  respectable.  In  1902  and 
1903,  a  couple  of  scientists  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  radioactivity 
was  the  result  of  one  element  turning 
into  another.  At  about  the  time 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  launched 
the  first  rickety  gas-powered  bi- 
plane, some  researchers  knew  there 
was  awesome  energy  in  the  atom. 

One  of  them,  Frederick  Soddy, 
wrote  in  1902  that  the  earth  is  "a 
storehouse  stuffed  with  [nuclear]  ex- 
plosives, inconceivably  more  pow- 
erful than  any  we  know  of,  and  pos- 
sibly only  awaiting  a  suitable  deto- 
nator to  cause  the  earth  to  revert  to 
chaos."  Some  journalists  basking  in 
the  optimism  of  a  new  century  saw  a 
brighter  side  The  Potsdam  (New 
York)  Courier  reported  in  1 903  that 
the  energy  in  one  ounce  of  radium 
could  drive  a  50-horsepower  auto- 
mobile all  the  way  around  the  earth, 
at  a  hold-your-hat-mama  speed  of  30 
miles-an-hour. 
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In  retro- 
spect, science  itself  seemed  to  move  at 
a  comparatively  slow  and  stately  pace 
before  the  major  wars.  "The  American 
scientific  community  was  relatively 
small  and  kind  of  tentative  before 
World  War  I,"  says  Dr.  James  R.  Flem- 
ing, professor  of  science,  technology 
and  society  at  Colby  College  in  Maine. 
But  innovators  came  out  of  that  war 
with  a  new  sense  of  confidence,  magni- 
fied by  World  War  II.  The  solitary  re- 
searcher experimenting  in  a  small  lab 


with  rays  from  uranium  in  1896 
was  replaced  by  secret  govern- 
Is  ment-funded  teams  racing  to  devel- 
||  op  a  bomb,  little  more  than  40  years 
^  later. 

Something  similar  happened  in 
medicine.  Stories  from  the  early  part  of 
the  century  often  make  heroes  of  single 
researchers  or  small  groups  of  brave 
disease  fighters.  The  picture  of  patient 
care  around  1900  "was  a  doctor  and  a 
nurse  together"  at  the  bedside,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gert  H.  Brieger,  a  science 
historian  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore.  That  quaint  partnership 
was  the  seed  of  the  medical  teams  of 
specialists  who  surround  patients  to- 


OCIAL  anthropologist  Mar- 
garet Mead  (1901-1978)  spent 
decades  studying  liow  culture 
an  individual's  personali- 
ty, choice  of  mate  and  self-per- 
ception. 

Her  books  didn't  crack  the 
best  seller  lists,  but  in  such 
landmark  writings  as  "Coming  of 
Age  in  Samoa" (1928)  and 
"Male  and  Female"  (1949), 
reached  beyond  an  academic 
audience  to  the  general  public. 

Mead's  position  as  curator  of 
ethnology  at  the  American  Mu- 
of  New  York  City  gave  her 
a  bully  pulpit  from  which  to  com- 
pare her  observations  of  primi- 
tive cultures  to  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  family  unit  of  20th 
century  America.  As  an  ethnog- 
rapher, she  examined  individual 
cultures  by  direct  observation 
and  through  collecting  data  on 
their  social  customs,  languages 
and  every  aspect  of  a  people' 
natural  and  social  environ- 
ments. She  felt  modern  Ameri- 
can life,  for  all  its  material 
abundance  and  technological 
acumen,  offered  a  less  satisfy- 
ing social  organization  than  tra- 
ditional tribal  societies. 

"Nobody  has  ever  before 
asked  the  nuclear  family  to  live 
all  by  itself  in  a  box  the  way 
Americans  do.  With  no  relatives 
and  no  support  in  an  impossible 
situation,"  Mead  concluded.  □ 
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day. 

As  the  new  century  began.  Army 
surgeon  Dr.  Walter  Reed  headed  a 
commission  with  just  three  principal 
assistants  to  battle  yellow  fever.  Doc- 
tors then  believed  the  cause  was  filthy 
living  conditions  or  contact  with  pa- 
tients. But  Reed  tested  a  new  theory: 
Maybe  mosquitoes  carried  the  virus. 
Two  members  of  the  commission  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  bitten  by  bugs 
that  had  fed  on  the  blood  of  yel- 
low fever  patients.  One  of  the 
brave  volunteers  died  of  the 
disease.  And  so  did  Reed  him- 
self, in  1902.  But  his  work 
led  to  a  major  war  against 
mosquitoes  in  Havana  and 
later  in  Panama.  The  French  had 
previously  tried  to  build  a  canal 
there,  and  failed.  Reed's  victory  against 
the  flying  carriers  of  the  virus  enabled 
the  United  States,  finally,  to  dig  the 
connection  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific. 

Even  in  the  1950s,  some  of  the  ma- 
jor figures  in  medical  research  gave 
themselves  permission  to  try  revolu- 
tionary procedures  that  would  face  ex- 
haustive committee  review  today.  Dr. 
Michael  E.  DeBakey  at  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  in  Houston,  Texas,  a  pio- 
neer in  heart  surgery,  fondly  remem- 
bers the  do-it-yourself  project  he  car- 
ried out,  leading  to  the  first  Dacron 
blood  vessel  graft  operation  in  1954. 


"My  mother  had  taught  me  how  to 
sew  when  I  was  a  boy,"  says  DeBakey. 

"I  actually  fabricated  that  graft  with 
two  sheets  of  Dacron  on  my  wife's 
Singer  sewing  machine. ...We  didn't 
have  the  FDA  [Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration] regulations  and  the  necessity 
to  set  up  committees  of  various  kinds. 
Don't  misunderstand  — I'm  not  critical 
of  that,"  but  the  freedom  from 
decision-by-committee  fos- 
tered creative  experimenta- 
tion, DeBakey  says. 

It  didn't  take  a  group 
of  policy  wonks,  after  all  , 
to  solve  an  even  more  ba- 
sic medical  puzzle:  the 
structure  of  the  genetic  code 
that  determines  everything  from 
the  color  of  our  eyes  to  our  vulnerabili- 
ty to  some  diseases.  James  Watson  and 
Francis  Crick  deduced  that  a  cell's  ba- 
sic blueprint  resembled  two  spiral  stair- 
cases interlocked  in  what  the  scientists 
called  the  "double  helix."  But  these  dis- 
coverers attended  no  committee  meet- 
ings, nor  even  ran  any  lab  experiments. 

Instead,  they  talked  endlessly  with 
each  other.  One  day,  the  conversation 
led  to  a  theory  that  matched  all  the  evi- 
dence others  had  gathered.  Their  break- 
through tilled  ground  on  a  new  frontier 
where  researchers  today  are  harvesting 
ways  to  fight  inherited  disease,  identify 
criminals  from  distinctive  DNA  pat- 
terns in  their  blood  and  understand 


more  of  how  life  begins  and 
ends.  Crick  and  Watson's 
plans  for  publication  more 
than  40  years  ago  had  a  homey 
quality  typical  of  mid-century 
science.  Crick  asked  his  wife 
to  do  the  first  illustration  of 
the  double  helix.  It  became 
her  best-known  work.  "She 
normally  paints  nudes,"  he 
says  today. 

But  this  century's  wars  un- 
derlined the  rule  that  some 
science  and  technology  re- 
quires disciplined  armies  of 
researchers,  sometimes  from 
different  countries.  Sure,  Dr. 
Jonas  E.  Salk  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  devel- 
oping the  first  polio  vaccine, 
made  of  killed  virus  and  in- 
jected widely  in  1955.  Ulti- 
mately, though,  it  took  the 
commitment  and  courage  of 
an  international  team  of  doc- 
tors to  fight  the  virus.  And  the 
war  against  polio  isn't  entirely 
over,  even  today. 

A  few  years  after  kids  began  to  get 
Salk-vaccine  shots,  the  Polish- Ameri- 
can microbiologist  Albert  Bruce  Sabin 
came  out  with  a  live,  weakened  vaccine 
that  cost  less  and  could  be  taken  orally. 
American  doctors  at  first  balked  at 
putting  a  live  virus  into  the  population, 
according  to  Dr.  Ervin  Adam,  a  profes- 
sor of  epidemiology  at  the  Baylor  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  So  the  Sabin  vaccine 
underwent  initial  large-scale  testing  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Russia.  Both 
countries  mass  produced  vaccine-laden 
candy.  Adam  himself  was  in  charge  of 
administering  the  new  U.S.  vaccine  to 
thousands  of  children  at  a  Prague  hos- 
pital. It  worked  so  well  that  by  1960 
there  was  no  further  need  for  his  clin- 
ic's eight  iron  lungs.  American  children 
finally  began  receiving  the  live  vaccine 
in  1961. 

Since  then,  Sabin's  vaccine  has 
protected  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children.  Unfortunately,  it  has  also 
mutated  in  a  few  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  paralyzed  perhaps  10  or 
15  children  a  year,  Adam  says.  "Sever- 
al labs  are  working  on  the  problem  to- 
day," he  says,  and  are  close  to  solving 
it. 

Yes,  it  was  an  impressive  century, 
scientifically  speaking.  But  before  we 
get  big  heads  we  should  realize  there's 
probably  an  even  more  impressive  100 
years  coming  up.  □ 
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The  School 

"Virtue 


By  Michael  Novak 


HE  20th  century,  it  sometimes 
seemed,  made  war  on  the  family. 
Yet,  as  the  last  days  of  the  century 
click  off,  the  American  family  (a 

bit  shocked  by  the  noise  and  glare)  is  still  here.  Not  only 

here— but  flashing  a  victory  signal. 
Predictions  of  the  death  of  the  family  were  wrong.  It's 

coming  out  of  the  century  on  the  way  to  recovery. 


America's  chief  religions— Judaism 
and  Christianity  — both  emphasize  the 
family.  Family  for  them  is  a  sacred  rela- 
tionship. Family  life  is  an  intimation  of 
the  hidden  life  of  God.  "Man  and 
woman  God  made  them,"  the  Good 
Book  says.  And  later:  "In  God's  image 
He  made  them."  It  is  as  two-in-one, 
man  and  woman  together,  with  their 
children,  that  the  image  of  God  is  re- 
vealed. Family  life  is  something  holy, 
something  to  strive  to  live  up  to. 

That  seems  to  be  why  Americans  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  family. 
More  than  85  percent  say  that,  of  all  the 
things  in  their  lives,  family  is  the  most 
important  to  happiness. 

When  things  are  going  well  in  the 
family,  Americans  tend  to  be  happy. 
When  things  are  going  well  in  their 
lives  outside  the  family,  but  not  well  at 


home,  Americans  are  less  than  happy. 

How  things  are  going  in  the  family, 
in  a  way,  tells  them  how  they  are  doing 

No  other  bond  lifts 
us  so  high  as  the 
tie  to  families. 
The  family  is  the 
source  of  our 


with  God.  This  is  the  sort  of  spirit  that 
drives  millions  of  Americans  to  try  to 
do  better  at  home,  to  overcome  their 
faults,  to  be  forgiving,  to  show  love 
when  others  are  in  pain.  The  family  is 
the  school  of  virtue. 

Hollywood  and  journalists  miss  this. 
That's  why  they  seem  to  miss  the  main 
show. 

When  soldiers  are  overseas,  studies 
show,  they  don't  slog  along  thinking  in 
abstractions;  they  think  of  those  they 
love.  They  live  — even  thousands  of 
miles  away  — in  communion  with  their 
families,  beyond  the  noise  and  the  tur- 
moil. Soldiers  know  a  lot  about  family. 

Those  who  write  on  these  subjects 
need  to  go  deeper  into  the  soul. 

Recent  numbers  — real,  hard  num- 
bers—give a  more  upbeat  picture  of  the 
family  than  most  journalism.  It's  more 
like  what  you  and  I  see  in  our  churches, 
lodges,  meeting  halls  and  daily  lives. 
Sure,  there  are  problems,  and  we  see  a 
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lot  more  divorces  even  in  our  own  fam- 
ilies than  our  parents'  generation  saw. 
But  there  is  good  news  we  weren't  see- 
ing a  decade  ago. 

Figures  still  say,  for  example,  that 
more  than  66  percent  of  husbands  and 
wives  who  promise  to  stay  together  un- 
til death  do  they  part,  do  stay  together 
until  death.  And  that  is  really  remark- 
able, when  you  consider  how  much 
longer  it  takes  for  death  to  part  people 
these  days. 

Demographers  estimate  that  in 
1776,  there  were  only  about  750  mil- 
lion people  on  earth.  The  average  age 
of  mortality  for  women  in  France  was 
about  27,  and  of  men,  about  24. 

The  reason,  of  course,  was  the  high 
percentage  of  infants  who  died  in  the 
first  two  years  of  life,  not  to  mention 
the  number  of  mothers  who  died  in  i 
childbirth.  Until  1909,  medical  practice  | 
was  as  likely  to  kill  as  to  heal.  About  % 
those  days,  nonetheless,  there  was  still  | 
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DURING  THIS  LAST  30  years  we  have 
learned  that... family  life  isn't 
automatic.  You  have  to  work  at  it. 


THE  DONNA  REED  SHOW 

TV  shows  of  the  50s  helped  shape  a 
vision  of  family  life. 


ELEVISION  mirrored  the 
American  famiiy  and  sliaped  it. 
Television's  1950s  ideal  of 
parental  perfection  gave  us  Don- 
na Reed,  Danny  Thomas,  Ozzie  & 
Harriet  Nelson,  and  Jim  Anderson 
of  "Father  Knows  Best."  These 
archetypes  were  more  reassuring 
than  real,  a  sort  of  post-war 
American  ideal  of  the  parents 
every  kid  wanted  and  who  par- 
ents wanted  to  be. 

It  was  a  useful  illusion.  If  our 
TV  parent  guides  were  in  control, 
reality— the  Cold  War  and  the 
muted,  ever-present  prospect  of 
nuclear  annihilation— couldn't 
be  that  frightening,  could  it? 
Prime  time's  sturdy  patriarchs, 
backed  by  "the  little  woman"  at 
home,  were  comforting  cushions 
for  the  American  Dream. 

Writers  of  today's  television 
families  view  American  life  with 
tiresome  irony  and  the  weary  cyn- 
icism of  value-neutral  hipsters. 
On  modern  sitcoms,  fathers  are 
depicted  either  as  old  fogey  sen- 
tinels of  the  old  social  order,  al- 
together laughable;  or  bumbling 
fools  to  be  tolerated  until  the 
strong  maternal  character  comes 
to  the  rescue. 

"Cosby,"  "Everybody  Loves 
Raymond,"  "Home  Improvement," 
"The  Simpsons,"  ail  portray  fa- 
ther figures  in  some  variation  of, 
dad  as  Lovable  Clod.  The  decade 
and  century  end  with  television 
presenting  a  view  of  the  American 
family  as  illusory  as  the  one  por- 
trayed in  the  1950s.  At  the  millen- 
nium's end,  that's  progress?  □ 


one  good  thing  you  could  say:  When 
you  promised  to  stay  united  until  death 
did  you  part,  it  was  no  big  deal.  In  those 
days,  there  were  few  books  about  di- 
vorce. Survival  was  a  significant 
achievement,  and  if  in  addition  there 
was  love,  that  was  a  gift. 

Visit  a  cemetery  with  tombstones 
from  that  time  and  inspect  the  number 
of  early  deaths.  One  scholar  argues  that 
in  those  days  there  were  as  many  spous- 
es separated  from  their  mates  by  death, 
disease,  migration  and  abandonment  as 
there  are  today  separated  by  divorce  or 
other  causes. 

Another  example:  In  1998,  journal- 
ists sometimes  write  that  "one  out  of 
every  two  marriages  ends  in  divorce," 
and  it  is  true  that  many  young  people 
both  marry  and  divorce  casually  — the 
preparation  required  of  most  is 
too  flimsy.  Still,  this  is  mislead 
ing. 

In  statistical  profiles,  a  di- 
vorced person  is  counted 
again  and  again.  Liz  Tay- 
lor, for  example,  is  count- 
ed eight  times  in  divorce  and 
nine  times  in  marriage— if  I  have 
it  right  — whereas  someone  like  my 
mother,  married  to  my  father  for  62 
years,  was  counted  only  once,  in  mar- 
riage. The  reality  is  this:  a  large  majori- 
ty of  adults  has  never  been  divorced. 

One  other  thing  about  the  American 
family  is  important.  Every  book  on  edu- 
cation has  a  famous  first  or  last  chapter 
in  which  the  authors  state  that,  whatev- 
er they  say  about  what  goes  on  in 
school,  the  most  important  factor  in  ed- 
ucation is  what  goes  on  in  the  home. 
The  family  is  the  best  department  of  ed- 
ucation. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  books  on 
health  and  welfare.  Whatever  the  au- 
thors say  about  anything  else,  they  all 
have  to  admit  that  the  crucial  institution 
for  health  and  welfare  is  the  family. 
Family  is  where  most  people  live— eat, 
sleep,  learn  their  habits,  have  their  being. 

The  contribution  of  the  home,  then,  is 
incalculable.  The  first  seven  years  or  so 
of  life  are  precious  beyond  compare. 
This  is  why  any  wise  nation  rewards  and 
assists  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  fami- 
lies;  it  honors  the  family  and 
privileges  it. 


The  family  gives  the  nation  a  pre- 
cious resource  not  available  anywhere 
else:  upstanding,  eager,  striving  young 
boys  and  girls  who  will  be  its  heroes 
and  heroines  of  tomorrow.  No  work  that 
anyone  does  is  more  important. 

These  days,  the  mother  who  stays  at 
home  doesn't  get  the  honor  she  used  to. 
But  her  contribution  is  even  more  valu- 
able than  before  since  she  has  not  the 
same  universal  company  as  before.  She 
is  one  of  the  few  and  the  brave  defend- 
ing the  homeland  of  the  heart.  Stay-at- 
home  moms  should  be  receiving 
medals,  praise  and  national  honors. 

Moreover,  when  the  mother  takes  a 
part-time  job  outside  the  home— while 
the  children  are  in  school,  for  example 
(the  vast  majority  of  working 
mothers  work  part-time  or 
only  part  of  the  year)  — she 
is  not  so  different  from  her 
sisters  of  two  or  three 
generations  ago. 

In  the  old  days,  the 
work  of  women  was  hard, 
and  many  had  to  take  in 
boarders,  or  houseclean  for  others, 
or  work  in  the  fields  or  put  in  long  hours 
in  the  family  store.  "Minding  the  chil- 
dren" was  only  a  small  part  of  a 
woman's  work  then. 

In  1900,  there  were  only  half  as 
many  Americans  as  today  — 123  mil- 
lion—and of  these  47  million  were  13 
or  younger.  Having  four  or  five  children 
was  common.  There  was  plenty  for  each 
child  to  do,  just  to  keep  the  home  run- 
ning—wood to  cut,  animals  to  feed,  fur- 
niture to  build,  clothes  to  wash  by  hand 
and  hang  out  to  dry,  food  to  plant  and 
weed  and  pick  and  store  and  prepare 
and  put  away  in  jars  for  the  winter. 

It  was  hard  not  to  feel  essential  to  the 
common  survival  and  prosperity. 

Today,  "convenience"  foods  and  all 
sorts  of  improvements— heating,  light- 
ing, sanitation,  kitchens,  bathrooms  and 
laundry  rooms  — have  taken  away  some 
of  that  indispensable  togetherness.  Our 
lives  have  grown  busy,  and  much  more 
of  the  busy-ness  is  outside  the  home. 
Each  person  pursues  his  or  her  talents, 
taking  lessons  here,  working  out  over 
there,  going  to  classes  or  learning  a  new 
job.  All  the  glittering  opportunities  of 
Please  turn  to  page  88 
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AN  UNFORGETTABLE  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  KING  OF  THE  COWBOYS! 
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Great  Western 
Video  Cavalcade 


"^^^  Rare  Full  Length  Collector 
Movie  Classics 


For  Less  Than 


$200 
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Starring  Roy  Rogers ...  Dale  Evans ... 

George  "Gabby"  Hayes ...  Andy 
Devine ...  Bob  Nolan  and  The  Sons 
Of  The  Pioneers ...  and  Trigger,  The 
Smartest  Horse  In  The  Movies! 
Over  20  Full  Hours  Of  Western 
Thrillers  On  Video  Tape! 


l;l-VJiliW^ikl 


Volume  #1 


Carson  City  Kid  •  Home  In 
Oldahoma  •  Tlie  Cowboy  And 
Tlie  Senorita  •  Apaclie  Rose  • 
Bells  Of  San  Angelo 


Volume  #2 


Jesse  James  At  Bay 
•  Night  Time  In  Nevada  • 
Eyes  Of  Texas  •  The  Far 

Frontier*  Heldorado 


Volume  #3 


Lights  Of  Old  Santa  Fe  •  My 
Pal  Trigger  •  San  Fernando 
Valley  •  Under  Nevada  Skies « 
Yellow  Rose  Of  Texas 


Volume  #4 


Billy  The  Kid  Returns  •  Days 
Of  Jesse  James  •  Young  Bill 
Hickok*  Young  Buffalo  Bill  • 
Rough  Riders  Round  Up 


Roy  Rogers  was  the  King  of  Western 
movies ...  a  legendary  performer  and  Hol- 
lywood's number  one  Western  star  for  12 
straight  years.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  you  can  own  the  very  best  of  all  the 
Roy  Rogers  films  ever  made,  at  a  give- 
away price.  Every  full  length  feature  film 
is  a  rare  Western  Classic  Masterpiece  fea- 
turing Roy  and  his  great  horse.  Trigger, 
and  all  the  famous  stars  you  love.  From 
JESSE  JAMES  AT  BAY  to  HELDORADO  this 


collector's  edition  is  packed  with  non-stop 
thrills  and  adventure.  Roy  Rogers,  Dale 
Evans,  "Gabby"  Hayes  and  the  great  Andy 
Devine  keep  the  action  moving  while  Bob 
Nolan  and  The  Sons  Of  The  Pioneers  ser- 
enade you  with  their  famous  Western  har- 
monies. Treat  yourself  and  your  whole 
family  to  these  legendary  Roy  Rogers  clas- 
sics. This  is  good  old-fashioned  Western 
entertainment  you  won't  find  in  any  store 
at  a  better  price. 
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By  Susan  Katz 
Keating' 


ONGTIME 
civil-rights 
activist  Julian  Bond,  once 
jailed  after  leading  a  group 
of  blacks  at  a  sit-in  at  an 
all-white  lunch  counter, 
tells  a  curious  tale  about  his 
efforts  to  teach  his  children 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
black  American  in  the  early 
1950s. 

"I  explained  to  them, 
among  other  things,  that  if 
we  wanted  to  ride  the  bus, 
we  would  have  to  get  on  the 
bus  at  the  front;  buy  our 
tickets;  get  off  the  bus;  then 
enter  through  the  back 
door,"  says  Bond,  who  is 
now  both  a  college  profes- 
sor and  the  chairman  of  the  I 
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PR 


are  create 


to  extend  to  minorities  and  women, 
thanks  to  courag*eous  citizens. 


la 

h  National  Association  tor  the  Advance- 
I  ment  of  Colored  People.  "Sometimes, 
after  we  had  bought  our  ticket  and 
stepped  off  the  bus,  the  driver  would 
take  off,  leaving  us  standing  there 
with  the  ticket  we  had  just  paid  for." 
Additionally,  Bond  told  his  children, 
who  are  now  adults,  that  blacks  could 
not  stay  in  hotels  or  motels;  were 
obliged  to  sit  in  "colored-only"  sec- 
tions of  movie  theaters  and  had  to 
drink  from  specially  designated  water 
fountains. 

But  Bond's  children,  who  had  not 
lived  through  such  indignities,  found 
the  stories  difficult  to  believe.  "It  was 
just  beyond  their  comprehension," 
says  the  veteran  civil  rights  leader.  "I 
have  the  same  problem  explaining 
these  things  to  my  students." 

Similarly,  modern  American 
women  find  themselves  met  with  dis- 
believing stares  when  trying  to  explain 
to  their  daughters  that  just  a  few  gener- 
ations ago,  women  did  not  have  the  ed- 
ucational, social  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities they  now  take  for  granted. 

The  civil  liberties  successes  for 
women  and  black  Americans  are 
among  the  great  hallmarks  of  this  cen- 
tury. They  were  won  by  dedicated 
people  — black  and  white,  men  and 
women— who  shared  the  basic  Amer- 
ican dream  of  freedom  and  worked 
tirelessly  to  see  that  dream  realized. 

The  early  women's  rights  visionar- 
ies were  inspired  by  the  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  movements  of  the 
19th  century.  The  women's  rights 
"founding  mothers,"  who  included  the 
legendary  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucretia 
Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  had 
the  dream  that  women  as  well  as  men 
should  be  free  to  vote. 

WHILE  The  American  Century 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  though, 
the  suffrage  movement  had  lost 
considerable  steam.  By  1906,  only 
four  states  (Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado 
and  Idaho)  had  guaranteed  women  the 
right  to  vote.  That  same  year,  activists 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
an  86-year-old  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
Taking  an  optimistic  view  of  the  long 
struggle  ahead,  Anthony  spoke  with 
admiration  of  her  fellow  suffragists 
and  announced,  "With  such  women 
consecrating  their  lives,  failure  is  im- 
possible!" 

One  month  later,  the  intrepid  leader 
died.  But  her  last  public  words  proved 
li  prophetic.  Already,  younger  and  ener- 
Is  getic  suffragists  were  hard  at  work. 
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WITH  SUCH  WOMEN  consecrating- 
their  lives,  failure  is  impossible!' 
—Susan  B.  Anthony 


mn  LOUISE  PARKS  was 
a  black  American  who  pursued  a 
singular,  courageous  way  to 
stand  up  for  her  beliefs.  She  sat 
down,  in  September  1955  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Parks,  42,  re- 
fused to  give  up  her  bus  seat  to  a 
white  person  in  deference  to  the 
South's  Jim  Crow  laws.  Police 
were  called  and  the  lawbreaker 
arrested. 

Park's  act  of  conscience 
sparked  a  citywide  bus  boycott 
by  Montgomery's  blacks  led  by 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  In 
1956  a  federal  court  overturned 
segregated  seating  in  Mont- 
gomery, signaling  a  major  crack 
in  segregation's  facade  of  legal- 
ity, codified  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  "separate  but  equal" 
ruling  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 
(1896).  It  also  marked  King's 
emergence  as  a  national  figure. 
By  the  mid-1950s  the  court  was 
moving  in  another  direction,  and 
the  "Solid  South"  began  a  slow, 
painful  process  of  change  that 
would  affect  all  Americans. 

Parks'  act  of  non-violent  defi- 
ance followed  the  landmark 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
which  held  segregated  educa- 
tion unconstitutional.  It  would 
take  years  of  agitation,  protest 
and  violence  before  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  signed  into  law 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  prohibited  segregation  in 
public  accommodations  and  dis- 
crimination in  education  and 
employment.  □ 


Alice  Paul  and  Lucy  Burns, 
founders  of  the  National  Woman's  Par- 
ty, urged  enfranchised  Western  women 
to  defeat  the  re-election  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whom  they  faulted 
for  failing  to  champion  the  suffragist 
cause.  Wilson  was  re-elected  anyway. 
Woman's  Party  supporters  staged 
protests  and  picket  lines  outside  the 
White  House.  In  the  summer  of  1917,  a 
number  of  the  pickets  were  arrested. 
Several  went  on  hunger  strikes  and 
were  force  fed. 

The  rest  of  the  world,  meanwhile, 
was  locked  in  the  horrifying  turmoil  of 
World  War  I.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  fray  in  1917,  the  nation  was 
caught  up  in  a  wave  of  patriotism. 
The  National  Woman's  Party 
stirred  controversy  by  con 
ferring  on  the  president  a 
new  nickname,  "Kaiser 
Wilson,"  likening  him  to 
the  enemy  monarch. 

Other  suffragists,  mean- 
while, took  a  less  antagonistic 
approach.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  who 
succeeded  Anthony  as  head  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association,  led  a  lobbying  effort  to 
pass  a  federal  voting  rights  law  for 
women.  An  avowed  pacifist,  Catt 
nonetheless  urged  her  followers  to  sup- 
port the  war  effort,  a  tactic  that  some 
historians  believe  helped  to  counteract 
the  negative  image  of  suffragists  as  be- 
ing unpatriotic. 

Eventually,  her  various  methods 
paid  off.  The  19th  Amendment,  guar- 
anteeing voting  rights  for  women,  was 
ratified  Aug.  26,  1920.  That  single  ac- 
complishment, so  long  in  the  making, 
helped  pave  the  way  for  political,  social 
and  economic  gains  for  women. 

In  1963,  Congress  passed  the  Equal 
Pay  Act,  governing  equal  pay  for  men 
and  women  performing  the  same  jobs. 
In  1972,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Act 
mandated  that  no  one  should  be  exclud- 
ed, on  the  basis  of  their  sex,  from  par- 
ticipating in  education  programs  re- 
ceiving federal  funds. 

Considerable  controversy  also  came 
along  the  way.  In  1923,  the  outspoken 
suffragist  Alice  Paul  wrote  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  guaranteeing 
equal  rights  to  men  and  women.  That 


amendment  would  evolve  into  what  is 
now  known  as  the  ERA,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  The  hotly  debated 
ERA  was  defeated  in  1982  amid  fears  it 
would  require,  among  other  things,  uni- 
sex public  toilet  facilities  and  the  draft- 
ing of  women  into  the  military. 

While  some  of  these  and  other  is- 
sues pertaining  to  women  continue  to 
stir  impassioned  debate,  few  can  deny 
that  at  the  close  of  the  American  Centu- 
ry, the  opportunities  available  to 
women  — in  politics,  education,  the 
professions  and  more  — were,  but  a 
short  time  ago,  the  stuff  of  dreams. 
Tremendous  strides  have  also 
been  made  in  terms  of  civil 
rights  for  blacks.  As  with  the 
women's  movement,  the  civil- 
rights  movement  was  rooted 
in  events  from  the  previous 
century. 

In  the  early  1900s, 
W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  himself  the 
product  of  a  Harvard  education, 
urged  his  fellow  blacks  to  fight  to  re- 
gain their  civil  rights.  Additionally,  he 
said,  talented  blacks  should  attend  uni- 
versities and  enter  the  professions. 

In  1905,  DuBois  and  several 
like-thinkers  gathered  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  since  segregationist  policies 
barred  them  from  staying  in  a  hotel  on 
the  U.S.  side  of  the  border.  Later,  this 
group  helped  form  the  NAACP. 

The  fledgling  organization  worked 
to  gain  equal  rights  for  blacks  by  filing 
lawsuits  in  federal  courts.  In  1915  and 
1917,  the  group  made  strides  in  cases 
involving  voting  rights  and  housing 
segregation.  Then  it  tackled  lynching 
laws.  In  ensuing  years,  bit  by  bit, 
NAACP  lawyers  continued  to  chal- 
lenge the  status  quo. 

The  civil  rights  movement  was  fur- 
thered by  another  struggle  against  op- 
pression: World  War  II.  Black  service 
members,  including  the  courageous 
Tuskegee  Airmen,  encountered  a  bitter 
irony. 

"They  were  fighting  a  war  for 
democracy,"  Bond  says.  "They  were 
fighting  against  people  who  reminded 
them  of  the  demagogues  in  the  Ameri- 
can South." 

The  war  changed  the  black  soldiers 
who  fought  it.  Bond  says:  "They  came 
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adventures  in  the  American  west, 
Africa,  and  South  America  are  clas- 
sic American  literature. 

His  exploration  of  Brazil's  Rio  da 
Divuda  (River  of  Doubt)  with  son 
Kermit  was  a  life-threatening  or- 
deal—and an  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity for  a  naturalist.  He  successfully 
charted  that  mysterious  river  and 
identified  it  as  a  branch  of  the 
Aripunta,  which  flowed  into  the 
Maderia  and  eventually  fed  the 
Amazon. 

TR's  statesmanship  — as  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  compromise  that  end- 
ed the  Russo-Japanese  War— was 
rewarded  with  the  1 906  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  He  successfully  attacked  mo- 
nopolies and  trusts.  He  improved  the 
lot  of  working  men  by  initiatives 
that  eliminated  many  oppressive 
working  conditions. 

His  vision  was  responsible  for 
our  Federal  Parks  System;  and  his 
visionary  ideas  for  an  eight-hour 
workday,  social  security  insurance 
and  pensions  would  come  to  fruition 
during  the  administration  of  his 
young  cousin,  FDR. 

We,  the  People 

i^BODAY  we  have  computers, 
'  space-age  weapons  and  tech- 
nology we  didn't  dream  of  100  years 
ago.  But  all  these  advances  and  all 
the  great  presidents  and  congress- 
men are  meaningless  without  the  in- 
dividual who  believes  in  his  country. 

America's  single  most  important 
contribution  to  the  20th  century  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  19th  century 
and  the  18th  century.  It  is  we,  the 
people.  It  is  we  who  believe  in  the 
right  of  all  people  to  be  free.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  right  to  determine  one's 
own  destiny  is  so  important  it's  worth 
dying  for. 

The  contribution  is  us,  those  who 
believe  in  our  country  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  it.  Yes,  we,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  the  greatest  contri- 
bution in  the  20th  century. 

-  -  B-iisch. 
^'-r^  111 
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home  and  felt  they  weren't  going  to  put 
up  with  it  anymore." 

Among  returning  veterans  was 
Medgar  Evers,  who  had  been  with  the 
Army  in  the  invasion  of  Normandy 
Evers  immersed  himself  in  the 
civil  rights  quest,  and  eventu- 
ally became  the  Mississippi 
field  secretary  for  the 
NAACP.  Evers  worked  to 
recruit  blacks  for  his  or- 
ganization, at  times  going  to 
plantations  to  talk  to  field 
hands.  It  was  dangerous  work.  Nine- 
teen years  after  surviving  Normandy, 
Evers  was  shot  to  death  in  the  driveway 
of  his  home. 

The  fight  against  Hitler  had  planted 
a  seed  with  whites,  as  well.  "It  had  been 
a  war  in  large  part  against  bigotry  and 
racist  ideology,"  says  civil  rights  histo- 


r.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  leads  a  civil  rights 
march  in  Memphis. 
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A  group  of  activists 

stage  a  sit-in  at  an 

Arlington,  Va..  diner  to 

protest  "whites  only" 

counters. 


rian  and  author 
I  Michael  Levine . 
s  "There  was  more  un- 
s  derstanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  black  ac- 
tivism." 

In  addition,  Levine  says,  the  black 
middle  class  grew  during  World  War 
II.  This  new  middle  class  sup- 
ported the  NAACP  and  its  on- 
going litigation  efforts. 

In  1954,  an  NAACP  lawyer 
named  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  a  team  of  his  colleagues 
took  on  the  case  of  a  black 
child  in  Topeka,  Kan.  The  lit- 
tle girl  lived  near  an  all-white  ele- 
mentary school,  but  was  forced  to  travel 
miles  each  day  to  a  "colored"  school. 
Marshall  and  his  colleagues  filed  a  suit 
arguing  that  the  child  should  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  her  neighborhood  school. 
The  resulting  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
reverberated  throughout  the  nation. 
Children  could  not  be  segregated  in  the 


public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Some  areas  complied  quickly  with 
the  ruling.  Others  balked  violently.  But 
the  civil  rights  juggernaut  was  now 
well  in  motion. 

In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  civil  rights 
group  prepared  to  boycott  the  bus  sys- 
tem that  obliged  even  pregnant  or  elder- 
ly blacks  to  relinquish  their  seats  to 
white  passengers.  Members  waited  for 
the  right  time  to  boycott.  Then  on  Dec. 
1,  1955,  seamstress  Rosa  Parks  refused 
to  give  up  her  bus  seat  to  a  white  man. 
Parks  was  arrested  and  jailed  for  disor- 
derly conduct.  The  incident  triggered  the 
boycott  led  by  the  group's  charismatic 
young  leader,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  For  more  than  a  year,  blacks  in 
Montgomery  refused  to  ride  until  final- 
ly, the  buses  were  desegregated. 

A  few  years  later,  black  activists 
tried  to  desegregate  whites-only  lunch 
counters.  In  February  1960,  a  sit-in  at  a 
Woolworth's  lunch  counter  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C.  received  national  attention. 
The  movement  spread. 

Meanwhile,  blacks  made  other 
gains.  Under  pressure  from  the 
NAACP,  Congress  had  already  begun 
passing  civil  rights  laws.  King,  for  his 
part,  had  galvanized  the  movement 
with  his  powerful  twin  messages  of 
freedom  and  nonviolence. 

In  1961,  black  and  white  activists 
began  riding  buses  through  the  South  to 
challenge  segregation.  The  "Freedom 
Rides"  prompted  violent  reactions  from 
segregationists.  In  1962,  riots  broke  out 
when  James  Meredith  enrolled  as  the 
first  black  student  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  Oxford.  Still,  the 
NAACP  and  scores  of  citizens  contin- 
ued to  push  for  civil  rights. 

In  1963,  five  years  before  King's 
shocking  assassination  in  Memphis, 
250,000  people  joined  the  March  on 
Washington  in  support  of  pending  civil 
rights  legislation.  There,  King  gave  his 
riveting  "I  have  a  dream"  speech.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  signed  the  next 
year  and  was  followed  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  Housing 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Today,  King's  life  reminds  us  that 
freedom  is  not  an  impossible  dream.  It 
is  a  dream  that  can  be  achieved.  Over- 
all, the  civil  rights  movement,  for 
women,  blacks  and  other  minorities, 
strengthened  our  society  and  our  na- 
tion. It  proved  to  Americans  — and  to 
the  world— that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment for  and  by  the  people  is  a  system 
that  knows  how  to  change  itself  for  the 
better.  □ 
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Some  had 
far-reaching" 
vision,  others 
were  known  for 
their  quiet  resolve. 
ITet  their  common 
denominator  was 
the  ability  to 
meet  challeng-es. 


By  G-eorgie  Airne  Geyer 


Ronald  Reag-an  takes  a 
hard-line  stance  against  Soviet 
expansionism. 


HE  MOMENT 
we  saw  Ronald 
Reagan  that 
mid-December 
day  of  1987,  we  knew  something 
profound  had  happened  — yet  we 
could  hardly  guess  what  he  was 
about  to  tell  us. 


The  president  walked  into  the  Oval 
Office  looking  like  a  man  who  had  con- 
quered the  world— amiably,  of  course, 
as  always  was  his  way.  Slim,  elegantly 
dressed  and  smiling  euphorically,  he 
was  clearly  a  man  in  top  form.  His  con- 
versations with  the  new  Soviet  leader, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  who  was  that 
week  visiting  in  Washington  for  meet- 
ings unprecedented  between  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  Russian  president,  must  be 
going  well. 

Shortly  into  the  interview  the  presi- 
dent had  himself  arranged  with  four  of 
us  columnists,  he  was  asked  how  he 
was  dealing  with  Gorbachev's  "evil 
empire?" 

The  president  smiled  beatifically. 
That  was  all  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we 
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should  recognize  it,  he  stressed;  why, 
he  and  Mikhail  were  good  friends  and, 
moreover,  the  countries  were  no  longer 
in  conflict  either!  "They  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  one-world  Marxian  domina- 
tion," he  summed  up.  He  used  the 
phrase  repeatedly  as  we  asked  sceptical 
follow-up  questions. 

Obviously  growing  more  irked  with 
our  lack  of  comprehension,  the  presi- 
dent looked  at  me  in  appeal  and  asked 
plaintively:  "Georgie  Anne,  why  can't 
you  journalists  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening?" 

I  have  a  deep  love  of  history,  so 
when  I  left  the  White  House,  I  was 
stunned  but  also  exhilarated  by  what  I 
was  sure  I  had  heard.  Indeed,  as  we 
walked  out  the  front  entrance  to  the 


White  House,  I  said  to  my  three  col- 
leagues, "I  think  we  just  heard  the 
announcement  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War!" 

Thinking  about  that  and  what  it 
meant  to  the  world  requires  thinking 
first  of  where  America  has  come  in 
this  century  — in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  United  States  had  led  the  way  in 
winning  two  wars  against  totalitari- 
anism: first,  the  National  Socialism 
of  the  Nazis,  then  the  Marxist  Com- 
munism of  the  Soviets.  At  the  end  of 
The  American  Century,  the  United 
States  stood  uniquely  alone,  the  only 
superpower  and  the  pre-eminent 
leader  on  virtually  every  plane  of 
human  and  institutional  life. 

But  how  did  America  get  to  that 
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America  has  led  the 
way  in  winning  two 
wars  against 
totalitarianism  and 
stands  uniquely 
alone  as  the  only 
superpower  today. 

point  — and,  more  important,  what 
would  it  mean  for  the  future?  Was 
America,  at  the  end  of  her  century ,  real- 
ly ready  to  take  on  such  responsibili- 
ties? Or  could  she,  like  so  many  of  the 
great  empires  of  the  past,  dissolve  of  in- 
ternal weaknesses  and  contradictions 
within  decades  of  reaching  the  height 
of  power? 

To  even  begin  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions, one  must  remember  what  a  dif- 
ferent world  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  vast  majority  of  societies 
on  earth  were  static,  frozen  and  strati- 
fied; most  men  and  women  thought  lit- 
tle of  changing  their  lives  or  status, 
only  of  somehow  bearing  their  suffer- 
ing; in  the  vast  majority  of  societies, 
wealth  was  considered  static,  too.  For 


the  masses,  any  idea  that  you  could  cre- 
ate wealth  through  capitalist  invest- 
ment seemed  a  form  of  magic.  Finally, 
human  aggression  was  almost  always 
rewarded,  when  defeated,  by  a  Cartha- 
gian  annihilation  instead  of  that 
dreamed-of  Peace  of  the  Just. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  United  States  stood 
out  as  starkly,  magnificently,  hopefully 
different.  This  "new  nation"  eschewed 
the  colonial  fever  of  the  European  na- 
tions, coming  instead  to  stand  as  the  ex- 
ample of  a  system  and  a  belief  that  all 
human  beings  had  the  capacity,  and  the 
right,  to  develop  themselves.  To  realize 
such  historically  outlandish  ideas,  al- 
most from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
century,  America  embarked  upon  what 
would  become  its  historic  mission:  to 
institutionalize  the  world  in  its  own  im- 
age, to  invent  organizational  structures 
to  link  nation  to  nation  and  to  bond  hu- 
man beings  together  by  international 
contract. 

In  the  beginnings  of  this  idealistic 
search,  none  tried  more  typically 
wideranging  "American"  ideas  than 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  scholarly 
Methodist  and  Princeton  professor  who 
was  president  from  1913  to  1921.  His 
tours  of  the  destruction  on  the  battle- 
fields of  World  War  I  only  confirmed  to 
him  the  rightmindedness  of  his  pas- 
sionate moral  attachment  to  neutral- 
ism—he had  urged  the  American  peo- 
ple to  "remain  neutral  in  thoughts  as 
well  as  behavior"  — and  virtually  his 


whole  life  was  lived  in  devotion  to 
stopping  war.  These  commitments  led 
him,  finally,  to  immerse  himself  in  the 
search  for  an  international  institution 
that  would  allow  people  — or  force 
them— to  live  together  in  peace. 

Wilson  not  only  dreamed  of  a  world 
without  war;  he  was  going  to  create 
one.  With  his  famous  "Fourteen 
Points"  for  resolving  World  War  I,  he 
essentially  was  calling  for  peace 
through  the  "liberation  of  peoples, 
through  justice  to  friend  and  enemy 
alike,  and  through  the  assurance  of 
peace  through  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations."  Thus  would  he  re- 
alize an  old  dream:  an  international  sys- 
tem of  government. 

But  the  problems  wrought  by  such 
high-flying  idealism  would  come  back 
to  haunt  America  later  in  her  century,  if 
only  because  that  idealism  was  so  shal- 
lowly  rooted  in  the  realities  of  human 
nature.  In  the  end,  America  did  not 
even  join  the  League  that  it  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  founding;  the  hopeful, 
if  Utopian,  policies  of  a  terminally  ill 
Wilson  led  to  the  voracious  and  cruelly 
punishing  Versailles  "peace  treaty"  im- 
posed on  Germany.  That  treaty,  in  turn, 
fed  directly  into  America's  dramatic 
disarming  during  the  1920s  and  1930s 
(the  world  was  now  "free  of  aggres- 
sors!"), which  in  turn  led,  of  course,  di- 
rectly to  World  War  II. 

Aristocrat  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt, also  an  idealistic  man,  had 
depths  of  realism  in  his  character  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  lacked.  When  FDR 
became  president  in  1933,  he  had  prob- 
lems—deadly serious  ones  — at  every 
hand.  The  country  was  still  reeling 
from  the  Depression.  There  was  the  in- 
evitable response  to  the  vicious  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  which  led  inexorably  to 
fascist  demagogues  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  Germany.  But  above  all,  there 
was  the  communist  threat;  and  the  Cold 
War  that  would  ensue  after  the  Western 
victories  of  1945  did  not  produce  the 
results  of  classic  military  victories. 
This  was  truly  a  new  kind  of  "war,"  one 
that,  in  the  beginning,  left  the  West, 
with  its  relativist  and  evolutionary  val- 
ues, at  a  disadvantage  against  an  ideol- 
ogy that  claimed  to  know  all  the  an- 
swers to  man's  being  and  was  quite 
willing  to  impose  any  level  of  force  to 
realize  those  "answers." 

In  this  new  milieu,  FDR,  with  his 
extraordinary  charm,  aristocrat's  mien 
and  popularity  with  the  average  man, 
was  able  to  accomplish  at  least  three 
Please  turn  to  page  91 
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SAVE  ON  OUR  MOST  POPULAR 
PRODUCTS  FOR  HEALTHY  LIVING 


RINGING 
IN  THE 
EARS 

BOTHERING 
YOU? 


Thousands  have  found  relief  with 
Bio-Ear  herbal  drops.  A  safe  all- 
natural  remedy  from  Sweden. 
Helps  relieve  ringing  and  buzzing 
of  tinnitis.  Contains  aloe,  ginseng 
root,  bitter  orange,  myrrh,  saffron. 
Hear  the  difference!  $^^gg 
#23068  BIO-EAR  1/2  oz.  1^ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


MAGNETIC  SUPPORT 

The  Chinese  have  studied 
magnetism  for  centuries  and 
believe  that  it  can  stimulate 
circulation  and  reduce  stiffness. 
Now  you  can  own  a  comfortable 
stretch  knee  support  that  has 
four  rows  of  strategically  placed 
magnets  sewn  in.  Washable 
polyester/  spandex.  One  size. 


4  vertical  strips  - 
each  containing  4  magnets 


MAGNETIC 
BACK  BRACE 

People  all  over  the  world  have 
been  using  magnetic  therapy  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  relieve  back 
pain.  Now  there  is  a  unique,  elastic 
wraparound  back  brace  with  strate- 
gically placed,  sewn-in  magnets 
to  help  relieve  pain  and  support  your 
back.  Adjustable  Velcro"  closure 
ensures  a  perfect  fit.  Washable. 
Fits  waists  24"  to  52". 
#23086  MAGNETIC  $0^99 
BACK  BRACE 


#22883  MAGNETIC 
KNEE  BRACE 


in  capsule  form. 
Make  this  a  part  of  your  daily 
supplements.  Feel  the  difference 
yourself!  Glucosamine  350mg., 
Chondroitin  250  mg.  60  cnt. 
#23126  GLUCOSAMINE 
CHONDROITIN  $^09S 


IMPOTENCY  SOLVED!  BUT  VIAGRA  S  NOT  FOR  YOU! 

Now  two  systems  are  available  without  a  prescription  and  one  may 
be  the  answer  for  you.  The  Comfort  Ring  System  is  for  the  man  who 
is  able  to  get  an  erection  but  is  not  able  to  maintain  it.  With  the 
help  of  Comfort  Ring,  a  lasting  erection  will  be  maintained.  Kit  contains 
4  sized  comfort  rings,  applicator,  lubricant  and  illustrated  instructions. 

 #23301  COMFORT  RING  $ 

SYSTEM  558:99 

Kit  with  easy  to  use  pump  enables 
you  to  achieve  and  maintain  an 
erection. 


ENCORE  KIT 
WITH  PUMP 

$9999 


ALL-NATURAL, 
DRUG-FREE 
PAIN  RELIEF 

Natural,  needle-free 
alternative  to 
acupuncture;  ^ 
stimulates  reflexology  = 
acupressure  and 
acupuncture  points 
on  the  body.  You 
may  experience 
instant  relief. 
Simply  pushing 
down  the  plunger  causes  two 
crystals  to  rub  together  to  create 
a  small,  harmless  tingle  that  can 
relieve  pain.  No  batteries  required. 
#22880  CRYSTALDYNE 
PAIN  RELIEVER 


Not$49:§g 

'29®^ 


PREMATURE  EJACULATION 
A  PROBLEM? 

Endure  Gel  may  be  the  answer. 
Designed  as  an  aid  to  prolong 
sexual  pleasure  by  delaying 
ejaculation.  Gel  temporahly 
desensitizes  the  male.  Odorless 
and  water  soluble.  Endure  helps 
you  stay  in  control  to  enjoy 
longer  lasting  pleasure. 
#2341 3-99  GEL  1  OZ.  $ 

Also  available  -  Climax  control 
sleeves  and  V20Z.  Endure  gel  kit. 
#23413-98  KIT  $^^9i 


A  SYSTEM 
OF  PROTECTION 

Solve  incontinence  problems 
comfortably  and  easily.  Fits  like 
an  athletic  support.  Undetectable 
under  clothing,  the  sheath  holds 
5  OZ.,  while  the  collector  bag 
holds  20  OZ.  Adjustable  waistband 
conforms  to  any  waist.  Allows  full 
daily  activities.  One  size  fits  all. 

$0^99 

#22310  SHEATH  URINAL  0*t 

#22739  EXTRA  SHEATH  $19.99 
#22740  EXTRA  LEG  BAG  $9.99 


HELP  ELIMINATE  AGE  SPOTS 

Help  eliminate  age  spots  in  just 
days  with  this  all-natural, 
homeopathic  cream.  Not  just  a 
coverup,  this  medicated  treatment 
is  also  great  for  warts  and  moles. 
Apply  directly  to  help  skin 
imperfections  vanish  fast.  No 
unpleasant  side  effects. 
Greaseless  and  odor  free.  1 .4  oz. 


#22048-02  AGE 
SPOT  CREAM 


$£299 


Healthy  Living 

PO.  Box  94512,  6836  Engle  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101-4512 


QTY.       STYLE  NO. 


□  Check  □  Money  Order 
Payable  to  Healthy  Living™ 

□  VISA-  □MasterCard- 

□  Discover  Card'^'/Novus 

Expiration  Date  I  

Acct.  #  

Signature  


POSTAGE  &  HANDLING 

Up  to  $10.00  $3.99 

$10.01  10  $20.00  $4,99 

$20  01  to  $30.00  $5,99 

Over  $30.00   $6.99      Handling  (see  ctiart) 


(required  if  using  credit  care 


Address  . 
City  


CHARGE  IT!  CALL  TOLL  FREe1  -800-800-01  00 

MON-FRI  SAM  to  10PM  •  SAT  9AM  to  5PM  •  EST 


ESPITE  their  often-stated  loathing      Indeed,  an  official  of  Iran's  Ministry 

of  Culture  declared  that  American 

of  the  United  States,  the  mullahs  of  films,  television  programs  and  satellite  | 

broadcasting  technology  "are  part  of  an 

Iran  have  little  fear  of  American  mil-  extensive  plot  to  wipe  out  our  religious  ' 

and  sacred  values."  The  allegations 

itary  muscle.  To  them,  death  as  of  a  weii-pianned  conspiracy  are 

^ggflK^i^    nonsense.  The  fears,  however,  are 

a  martyr  is  a  free  ride  on  a  nonstop  flight  to  jmjBj^  justified. 

gmJ^^fMx^fffkA  Islamic  state  that  wants 

heaven.  What  truly  terrifies  the  mullahs  aren't  wmS^^mma  '^^  ^^^^^^  traditions  and  values 

f""'^'^^^^^^^^    kept  intact,  there  is  no  greater 
our  tanks  and  missiles,  but  the  likes  of  Bart  menace  than  the  irreverent,  seduc- 

tive  and  action-packed  juggernaut  of 

Simpson,  Oprah  and  Mickey  Mouse  — along  with  consumer-driven  20th-century  Ameri- 

can culture. 

most  every  other  facet  of  American  arts,  advertising     "For  a  country  that  people  said  had 

no  distinctive  culture  at  the  turn  of  this 

and  entertainment.  By  Jay  StuUer      century,  the  United  states  has  devel- 

oped what  is  today  the  world's  most 
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ICONS  Sex  symbol  Marilyn  Monroe, 
western  hero  John  Wayne  and  romance 
idols  Clark  Gable  and  Vivien  Leigh  carried 
American  culture  to  the  world  through 
movies.  Superstar  Elvis  Presley's  music  is 
as  hot  as  ever  worldwide,  even  though  he 
died  21  years  ago. 


E  KOBAL  COLLECTION  CORBIS-BETTMANN 


From  sea  to  shimng*  sea,  our 
culture  is  afloat  and  often 
deflned  by  the  silver  screen, 
television,  music  and  the  arts. 


distinctive  culture,"  says  Jesse  Battan, 
an  associate  professor  of  American 
studies  at  California  State  University, 
Fullerton.  While  the  French,  Brazil- 
ians, Africans  and  other  civilizations 
certainly  have  their  fair  share  of  fine 
art,  food,  music  and  the  like,  no  other 
nation  features  a  culture  as  diverse  and 
energetic  as  America's. 

It  is  a  culture  that  produced  tran- 
scendent stars  who  became  iconic  role 
models— from  tough-guy  Humphrey 
Bogart  to  rebellious  James  Dean,  smol- 
dering Marilyn  Monroe  and  all  that 
I  was— and  still  is— Elvis.  It's  a  culture 
that  broadcasts  endless  re-runs  of  "Dy- 
I  nasty,"  "Dallas"  and  "Gilligan's  Is- 
:  land"  as  well  as  daily  doses  of  CNN. 
It's  a  fountain  that  gushes  advertising 
primarily  meant  to  push  products  such 


as  Levis,  Nike  shoes  and  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken,  but  which  also  projects 
compelling  images  and  symbols  of  the 
American  lifestyle. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  is 
awash  in  home-grown  entertainment 
and  communications.  As  a  business, 
culture  is  today  one  of  the  America's 
largest. 

In  fact,  the  creative  industries  now 
employ  more  than  3  million  people, 
generate  more  than  $250  billion  in  an- 
nual revenues  and  account  for  nearly  4 
percent  of  America's  Gross  Domestic 
Product.  More  than  $50  billion  in  an- 
nual foreign  sales  makes  culture  the  na- 
tion's  third  largest  export,  after  only 
autos  and  agriculture. 

What's  more,  American  culture  is  at 
the  heart  of  a  revolution  that  might  be 


the  most  significant  of  the  past  100 
years,  with  a  reach  and  endurance  far 
greater  than  the  movements  of  Marx, 
Lenin  and  Mao. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  1920s  formed  modern  America  in 
ways  so  vast  and  far  reaching  that  we 
take  them  for  granted  today,"  wrote  au- 
thor and  art  critic  Robert  Hughes  earli- 
er this  year,  in  Time  magazine. 

Sports  evolved  from  a  student  or 
amateur  past-time  into  professions 
with  growing  followings.  Within  a 
decade,  radio  would  help  spread  a  pas- 
sion for  Major  League  Baseball,  which 
paved  the  way  for  other  professional 
athletics. 

The  1920s  marked  the  emergence  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  century's 
greatest  architect.  New  York  and  its 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  became 
ground-zero  of  the  art  world.  It  was  this 
decade  that  first  brought  to  the  fore  the 
Modernist  novels  of  Ernest  Heming- 
way, William  Faulkner  and  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald. 
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On  Broadway,  the  likes  of  Irvin 
Berlin,  Jerome  Kern  and  George  and 
Ira  Gershwin  took  European  operetta, 
burlesque,  music  hall  traditions  and 
jazz  and  combined  them  into  a  new  and 
vital  form  of  music. 

Meanwhile,  jazz  itself  emerged  as 
an  important  musical  form.  With  ori- 
gins in  African  music  brought  to  this 
continent  by  slaves,  jazz  was  only  one 
kind  of  music  developed  by  African- 
Americans;  the  blues  also  transcended 
race  and  led  directly  to  rock-'n'-roll. 

The  ethnic  stew  of  America  was  a 
potent  blend.  "Run  mostly  by  immi- 
grant Jews,  Hollywood's  studio  system 
also  arose  in  the  1920s,"  says  Battan. 
"In  a  sense,  the  people  in  Hollywood 
came  to  replace  the  social  elite  of  the 
19th  century." 

As  Rutgers  political  science  profes- 
sor and  author  Benjamin  Barber  writes 
in  his  book  "Jihad  vs.  McWorld," 
"more  than  anything  else  this  has  been 
the  Movie  Century,  an  epoch  in  which 
film  and  video. ..replaced  print  and 
books. ..(as  the  chief  form)... of  human 
communication,  persuasion,  and  enter- 
tainment." Robert  Hughes  calls  the 
film  business  "the  most  powerful  in- 


dustry for  the  invention  and  spread  of 
dreams  in  human  history,  at  least  until 
the  advent  of  television." 

Television  in  the  1950s  was  also  as 
bland  and  homogenous  as  a  Wednes- 
day night  at  Ozzie  &  Harriet's,  proba- 
bly a  safe  and  astute  way  to  introduce 
the  new  medium  into  American  house- 
holds. "Ironically,  when  television  be- 
gan covering  this  ground,"  adds  Bat- 
tan,  "it  allowed  movies  in  the  1960s  to 
get  more  edgy,  violent  and  topical." 

Still,  television  in  the  United  States 
was  quite  different  from  that  found 
most  anywhere  else,  likely  the  result  of 
free  enterprise  and  three  commercial 
networks  competing  hammer  and 
tongs  for  viewers  and  advertising  dol- 
lars. In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  exam- 
ple, television  was  under  government 
control.  "Its  programming  was  based 
on  the  Victorian  notion  that  the  medi- 
um should  be  uplifting,"  says  Battan, 
"which  is  why  so  much  of  it  looks  like 


it  were  produced  by  PBS.  In  our  mar- 
ket culture,  the  idea  is  to  humor  and  en- 
tertain." 

Nevertheless,  a  middle-class  view 
of  America  and  its  people— and  draw- 
ing from  the  nation's  "Wild  West"  tra- 
ditions—dominated the  entertainment 
industry.  And  it  was  in  films  that  an  in- 
dividual could  come  to  stand  for  much 
more  than  a  mere  entertainer. 

In  "John  Wayne's  America," 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  author  Gary 
Wills  explains  that  although  Wayne 
has  been  dead  for  more  than  15  years, 
he  still  rates  high  when  Americans  are 
asked,  "Who's  your  favorite  star?"  In 
1995,  the  "Duke"  was  No.  1 ,  ahead  of 
Clint  Eastwood,  and  drew  twice  the 
number  of  votes  that  put  Mel  Gibson  in 
third  place.  To  Wills,  this  is  because 
Wayne  "embodies  the  American 
myth." 

In  nearly  all  of  his  Western  roles, 
writes  Wills,  Wayne  is  "untrammeled 
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unspoiled,  free  to  roam,  breathing  a 
larger  air  than  the  cramped  men  behind 
desks,  the  pygmy  clerks  and  techni- 
cians." Wayne  is  a  combination  of  "all 
these  mythic  ideas  about  American  ex- 
ceptionalism  — contact  with  nature, 
distrust  of  government,  dignity 
achieved  by  performance,  skepticism 
toward  claims  by  experts." 

Consumers  throughout  the  world 
show  a  preference  for  American  fare, 
despite  the  pleas  of  mullahs  and  French 
cultural  ministers  to  resist  the  on- 
slaught. As  Barber  explains  in  "Jihad," 
even  nations  with  solid  film-making 
traditions— like  India,  England,  Swe- 
den, France  and  Japan— are  "gradually 
succumbing  to  the  irresistible  lure  of 
product  that  is  not  only  predominantly 
American  but,  even  when  it's  indige- 
nous, is  still  rooted  in  the  glamour  of 
the  seductive  lifestyle  trinity  of  sex,  vi- 
olence and  money,  set  to  a  harmoniz- 
ing score  of  American  rock-'n'-roll." 


Perhaps  the  significance  of  Ameri- 
can culture  over  the  past  few  decades  is 
that  film  and  television  began  to  feature 
all  kinds  of  viewpoints,  from  the  seem- 
ingly radical  to  the  totally  benign. 

Recall  that  in  1969,  the  movie  "Easy 
Rider"  seemed  almost  like  a  cry  for  an- 
archy. The  hip  new  television  show, 
"Rowan  and  Martin's  Laugh-In,"  made 
fun  of  American  social  conventions. 

But  also  in  1969,  the  tube's  most 
popular  shows  were  "Bonanza,"  "The 
Wonderful  World  of  Disney"  and 
"Mayberry  R.F.D.,"  a  trio  about  as  rad- 
ical as  apple  pie.  The  lasting  effect  of 
"Easy  Rider"  was  the  launching  of  Jack 
Nicholson's  career.  The  top  movie  was 
about  a  Volkswagen  called  "The  Love 
Bug."  Acid  rock?  In  1970  the  nation's 
top  song  was  "Close  to  You"  by  the 
Carpenters. 

Even  the  most  zealous  mullah 
would  have  a  hard  time  getting  worked 
up  over  the  Carpenters.  □ 


ILM  is  a  medium  suited  to 
myth-mal(lng  and  endless  visual 
nuance;  it's  a  "hot"  medium 
where  every  glance  and  whisper 
can  be  loaded  with  meaning,  or 
mean  nothing.  Film-maker  John 
Ford  (born  John  Augustine 
Feeney  Jr.  in  Maine  in  1895)  is 
famous  for  directing  dozens  of 
movies  not  set  in  the  American 
West.  He  won  his  first  Oscar  for 
directing  "The  Informer"  (1935), 
and  directed  other  classics  such 
as  "Young  Mr.  Lincoln,"  "Drums 
Along  the  Mohawk"  (both  1939), 
"The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  (1940) 
and  "How  Green  Was  My  Valley" 
(1941). 

But  Ford's  greatest  accom- 
plishment on  film  was  transform- 
ing the  Western  from  inane  horse 
opera  into  a  resounding  Ameri- 
can myth.  Ford  rescued  an  actor 
named  John  Wayne  from  B- 
movie  obscurity  and  won  his  sec- 
ond Oscar  directing  Wayne  in 
"Stagecoach"  (1939). 

After  distinguished  service  in 
World  War  II  with  Navy  film  doc- 
umentary units.  Ford's  vision  of 
the  American  Dream  unfolded  in 
his  Westerns:  Ford's  "cavalry" 
trilogy— "Fort  Apache"  (1948); 
"She  Wore  a  Yellow  Ribbon" 

(1949)  ;  and  "Rio  Grande" 

(1950)  — and  two  of  the  most 
complex,  emotionally  stunning 
pictures  ever  made:  "The 
Searchers"  (1956);  and  "The 
Man  Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance" 
(1962). 

Without  John  Ford,  John 
Wayne  could  never  have  become 
John  Wayne,  American  icon. 
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YOU  WERE  BORN  TO  BE  A 
PliAVER.  You  were  meant  to 
be  here.  This  moment  is  yours. 

—Herb  Brooks,  coach  of  the  1980  U.S.  men's  Olympic  hockey 
team,  addressing-  his  players  before  the  g-ame  ag-ainst  the  Soviets 
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Why  Are  We  Giving  Away  Our  Autiientic  WWII  Air  Force  Style 


Full  military 
action  cut 


The  Return  of  a  Styling  Legend— 
without  the  $279:95  Price  Tag 

•  Full  front  zipper  •  Action  fasteners 

•  Full  military  cut  -  Military  cuffs 

•  Two  full  cargo  pockets 

•  Warm  plush  acrylic  collar 

•  Military  ribbed  waist  band 

*Others'  expensive  leather  jackets  with  similar 
looks  and  style  sell  elsewhere  for  up  to 
$279.95.  Now  you  can  proudly  wear  our 
authentic  WWII  Air  Force-Style  B-15  Bomber- 
Jacket  tailored  for  action  of  glove-soft  Aero- 
Dyne™  polyurethane  in  classic  Bomber-Jacket 
Brown  for  only  $14.95.  Guaranteed  for  lifetime 
wear  or  your  money  back,  excluding  shipping 
&  handling.  Hurry! 

**2-Day  Express  Delivery— In  most  cases  orders  for  In-stock  items  will 
be  shipped  within  2  business  days  after  we  receive  and  process  your 
order  and  should  arrive  2  business  days  later.  ©1998  Direct  Marketing 
Enterprises  Ltd.,  D/B/A  Bright-Life,  1200  Stiames  Drive,  Westbury,  NY  11590  P2 


Bomber  Jacket 


...n..r«,c  •  Small  or  Medium-order  Men's  Small 
•  Size  Large-order  Men's  Medium 
S'ZES    ,  Sizes  XL  or  XXL-order  Men's  L  or  XL 


i?[»ivja»i;«i:ik'<<»ivj;jn[wa| 


SAVE 
EVEN 
MORE 

Any  2 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


X- Large 


|XX-Large 


51972 


51973 


51976 


$14.95 


$14.95 


$14.95 


$16.95 


$16.95 


Make  check  to  Bright-Life  or  charge 
□  VISA  □  MASTERCARD 
□  DISCOVER  □  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Card  #:  [Enteral!  13  to  16  card  numbers  below) 


Mr/Mrs 
Miss/Ms .. 

Address .. 

City  

State/Zip , 


How  many?  Total 


Price  Total  (from  above) 

$ 

Shipping  &  handling 
$4.75  for  each  jacket 

$ 

**2-Day  Express  Delivery: 
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Historians 
study  and 
lecture  on  the 
20th  centnry. 
But  this 
extraordinary 
woman  has 
lived  it  and 
shares  her 
memories  with 
newspaper 
readers. 


N  INDEPENDENCE ,  Mo . , 
hometown  of  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  an  ad  hoc  water 
cooler  gathering  had  assem- 
bled in  the  newsroom  of  The  Examiner.  A 
round  of  "one-upmanship"  broke  out  as  one 
newspaperman  recalled  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration; another  raised  the  stakes  by  detail- 
ing an  event  from  the  Eisenhower  era.  One 
distinguished  staffer  thought  he'd  topped 
them  all  with  a  recollection  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Audrey  Stubbart,  however,  stepped  in  and 
trumped  the  hand. 


"I  remember  McKinley's  assassi- 
nation," Stubbart  says.  Top  that,  whip- 
persnappers! 

Since  her  birth  103  years  ago  in  Newman  Grove,  Neb., 
Stubbart  has  homesteaded  in  Wyoming,  shooed  cattle  that 
strayed  in  from  the  Chisholm  Trail,  welcomed  her  uncle 
home  from  World  War  I,  sent  her  son  to  fight  in  World  War 
II,  adapted  to  innovations  ranging  from  kettle  stoves  to  mi- 
crowave ovens,  and  from  Linotypes  to  computers.  She  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  full-time  working  woman  in  America. 
Audry's  mammoth  mental  database  allows  her  to  color  her 
weekly  column  with  poignant  remembrances  that  keep  read- 
ers looking  forward  to  their  Thursday  visits  with  Stubbart. 

Since  1961,  Stubbart  has  worked  as  a  proofreader  and 
columnist  for  the  Independence  newspaper.  She  interviewed 
for  the  position  only  after  retiring  from  Herald  House,  a  reli- 
gious book  publisher,  at  65.  Religion,  more  specifically,  be- 
longing to  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  has  played  an  integral  role  in  Stubbart' s  longevi- 
ty, she  says.  For  over  75  years,  she  taught  Sunday  school  and 
still  fills  in  when  needed. 

We  might  have  featured  in  the  next  few  pages  a  noted  his- 
torian to  talk  about  America  and  its  emerging  roles  the  last 
100  years.  Or  we  could  have  interviewed  a  person  whose 
name  and  achievements  long  will  be  associated  with  the 
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Man  WalMng*  On 
The  Moon  "It  was  a 

great  event,  but  it  didn't  do 
humanl<ind  any  good. " 
Microwave  Ovens 
and  Fast  Food  "I'm 
awfully  glad  I  have  mine.  But 
with  fast  food,  we're  taking 
away  the  necessity  of 
learning  to  cook  for 
ourselves. " 

The  Internet  "I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  it,  and  I 
wonder  what  they  are  talking 
about " 


times  in  which  we  live.  Audrey  Stubbart  provides  much 
more— she  can  reach  back  in  time  through  her  remarkable 
life  and  share  her  memories  and  views  of  The  American 
Century. 

AMERICAN  IiEOION  MAGAZINE:  Tell 
about  homesteading  in  Wyoming  in  1912.  You  were 
about  17,  married  and  moving  into  your  first  home. 

AUDRinr  Stubbart  John  [Stubbart's  late  hus- 
band whom  she  met  at  age  12]  worked  in  a  sawmill  to  get 
lumber  for  our  house.  I  had  two  children  while  we  lived  on 
the  prairie.  Our  homestead  cut  across  the  Chisholm  Trail. 
We  lived  in  a  tent,  and  we  built  a  corral  around  it  so  the  cat- 
tle coming  down  the  trail  couldn't  get  into  it.  John's  father 
brought  in  timber  to  build  us  a  log  cabin.  We  had  two  nice 
big  rooms.  A  couple  years  later,  we  added  a  couple  of  bed- 
rooms to  the  back. 

John's  father  said,  "If  you  take  320  acres,  I'll  take  320 
acres  right  next  to  you  and  that  will  give  us  640,  and  that  will 
be  pretty  decent  to  start  cattle  on."  We  had  no  idea  how 
many  cattle  it  would  take  to  make  it,  but  we  stayed  with  it. 
We  stayed  in  the  tent  through  wind  storms  and  rain  storms 
until  early  fall. 


The  day  before  Thanksgiving,  we  got  to  move  in.  We 
were  so  glad  to  have  a  roof  over  our  heads.  We  were  so  glad 
to  have  beds  to  sleep  in.  We  formed  a  kind  of  a  parade.  We 
all  marched  toward  the  house.  John  pulled  the  latch  spring, 
and  we  all  walked  in.  We  both  cried.  We  hadn't  had  a  house 
since  early  May. 


Q 

event 


What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
of  the  20th  century? 


A Landing  on  the  moon  was  great,  but  it  didn't  do 
much  for  society.  The  civil-rights  movement  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  society.  It  helped  people  become  more 
compassionate  toward  other  races. 


Who  have  been  the  most  important  American  lead- 
er^in  this  century  and  why? 

A I  thought  McKinley  was  the  best  president  we  ever 
have  had,  and  they  shot  him.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent I  knew  about.  Few  people  would  agree  with  me.  Many 
people  liked  Ronald  Reagan  because  he  did  such  a  smooth 
job  while  in  office.  Clinton  may  be  doing  a  good  job  now, 
but  he's  not  doing  much  to  stand  out,  either. 
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What  makes  you  most  proud  and  least  proud  of 
'erica? 


A Least  proud  is  remembering  the  days  of  tiie  Indian 
massacres,  and  I  remember  them  well  because  they 
were  still  going  on  when  I  was  growing  up.  I  remember  the 
blacks  still  showing  the  effects  of  having  been  in  slavery. 

What  made  me  proud  was  our  boys  overseas  in  World 
War  I.  John  would  have  been  a  soldier,  but  he  shot  off  his 
thumb  and  two  fingers  playing  with  guns.  So  he  stayed  on  the 
ranch. 

*  Some  view  the  increase  of  gang  violence  and  drug  use 
as^  decline  of  values  in  our  society.  Do  you  see  us  re- 
bounding from  this  in  the  21st  century? 

A I  hope  so,  but  I  don't  know.  Some  people  think  all 
they  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  government  to  get  taken 
care  of. 

You're  very  active  with  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
JeSts  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Do  you  believe  Ameri- 
cans are  losing  touch  with  their  religious  roots,  or  do  you 
perceive  a  trend  that  many  Americans  want  to  put  God 
back  in  their  lives? 

A I  think  they  are  going  to  have  to.  As  people  get  older 
and  more  aware  of  things,  they  are  going  to  become 
more  dependent.  This  isn't  going  to  set  well  with  a  lot  of  peo- 


ple because  they  want  to  do  the  things 
they  want  to  do  anyway. 

At  103,  you're  still  on  the  job  as  a 
prTTofreader  and  columnist.  What's 
kept  you  going  far  beyond  the  point 
when  most  people  retire?  What  would 
your  life  be  like  if  you  were  not  work- 
ing? 

A I  would  be  terribly  lonely,  terribly 
useless,  and  I  probably  wouldn't 
live  very  long.  Just  knowing  that  there  are 
things  to  do,  and  that  I  can  still  do  them, 
keeps  me  going. 

notice  you  write  your  column  on 
5mputer.  How  well  did  you  adapt  to 
this  and  other  technologies? 

A I'm  just  learning  something  every 
day.  My  granddaughter  asked  my 
daughter  to  teach  her  to  spell  a  tough 
word  one  day.  My  daughter  says  if  a  child 
learns  a  new  word  every  day,  language 
becomes  easier.  And  that's  what  I  think  I 
do.  To  stop  learning— I  think  that's  one  of 
the  worst  things  you  can  ever  do. 

In  1944,  you  made  $18  a  week.  In 
teflhs  of  today's  cost  of  living,  compare 
that  to  what  you're  making  now. 


A If  I  made  $300  every  two  weeks 
back  then,  I  would  have  thought 
I'd  struck  a  gold  mine.  But  things  cost  so  much  more  now, 
and  new  technology  is  so  demanding  of  money.  Unless  peo- 
ple start  saving  money  instead  of  squandering  it,  they  haven't 
learned  a  thing. 

What  do  you  think  your  descendants  will  recall  as 
yoTTr  most  memorable  accomplishment? 

A My  independence.  They  tell  me  this  all  the  time  be- 
cause I  keep  on  working  when  most  people  my  age 
have  quit.  "We'll  take  care  of  you  the  rest  of  your  life"  is  the 
worst  bit  of  philosophy  our  government  has  ever  displayed. 

'  You  have  said  it's  a  disgrace  to  build  "houses  to  store 
ol^folks."  With  persons  85  years  and  older  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  our  population,  what's  the  alterna- 
tive? 

A I  don't  know.  They  seem  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  would 
not  be.  I  haven't  had  any  of  that.  I  know  some  people 
who  can't  wait  to  become  one  of  those  "taken  care  of"  peo- 
ple. I  never  wanted  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Now  comes  the  cliche  question:  What's  the  secret  of 
livTTig  103  years? 

A I  never  smoked,  never  drank,  and  I  tried  never  to  tell 
a  lie.  That's  my  philosophy  for  living.  I  don't  see  why 
it  wouldn't  work  for  everybody.  □ 
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Your  code  for  high-yield  savings — ^American  Legion- 
sponsored  GoldSavers®  Money  Market  accounts 

Fortify  your  savings  with  American  Legion-sponsored  GoldSavers  money 
market  accounts  offered  by  MBNA  America®  Bank.  They  dehver  true 

money  fund  yields,  but  with  FDIC  insurance  up  to  $100,000  per 
depositor.  Ask  your  fellow  Legionnaires — more  than  $200  million  in 
American  Legion-sponsored  deposit  accounts  are  already  secure  at  MBNA 
from  members  around  the  country  GoldSavers  money  market  accounts 
have  broken  ranks  with  the  others  by  consistently  posting  higher  Annual 
Percentage  Yields  (APYs).  Call  MBNA  today.  Open  an  account.  Then  stand 
at  ease,  knowing  you've  planned  your  savings  campaign  with  MBNA. 


For  acooiints  v*  ith 
balanoeis  of 

Annual  Percentage 
Held  (  \P\  )^ 

$30^000  or  more 

3.70% 

$10,000  -  $49,999 

5,45% 

$2,500  -  $9,999 

5,20% 

Call  1-800-900-6653,  Ext.  6334 

Monday  through  Friday,  0800  to  2000  and 
Saturday,  0800  to  1700  (Eastern  time). 

tAnnual  Percentage  Yields  (APYs)  for  American  Legion-sponsored  money  market 
for  the  period  from  7/6/98  to  7/12/98  based  on  a  $2,500  minimum 
opening  deposit.  The  APY  for  balances  below  $2,!500  is  currently  4.90% 
The  APYs  may  change  after  the  account  is  opened.  Fees  could  reduce 
the  earnings  on  the  account.  MBNA,  MBNA  America  and  GoldSavers 
are  federally  registered  service  marks  of  MBNA  America  Bank,  N.A. 
Member  FDIC.  ©1998  MBNA  America  Bank,  N.A. 


DISPATCH 

Biweekly  publication  of  The  American  Legion 
news  and  views 

Annual  subscription  (22  issues)  $12 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
The  American  Legion 

PO.  Box  1055 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 


The  Amazing  Walk-Behind  BmsJi  Cutter! 

DR®  FIELD  and 
BRUSH  MOWER 

CLEARS  &  MAINTAINS  meadows,  pastures, 
woodlots,  wooded  and  rough  non-lawn  areas  with 
ease.  CUTS  tall  grass,  weeds,  brambles,  tough 
bmsh  and  even  hardwood  saplings  up  to  1 "  thick. 

CHOPS/MULCHES  most  everything  it  cuts. 
Leaves  NO  TANGLE  of  brush  to  pick  up  like 
hand-held  brushcutters  and  sicklebar  mowers. 
Perfect  for  low-maintenance  wildflower 
meadows,  Eiiropean-st}-le 
woodlots,  walking  paths, 
or  any  area  you  only  want 
to  mow  once  a  month 
or  once  a  season! 


5=?8-5617 


Please  mail  this  coupon  TODAY  lor  complete  FREE 
DETAILS  of  the  DR'  FIELD  and  BRUSH  MOWER  i 

including  prices,  specifications,  and  "Off-Season"  j 
Savings  now  in  effect.  There  is  no  obligation. 


I  To:  COUNTRY  HOME  PRODUCTS*.  Dept  4365F 
!      Meips  Road,  P.O.  Box  25 ,  Vercennes,  VT  0549 1 


RENEWED  CONFIDENCE 


Uromedpro  Immediately  Corrects 

IMPOTENCE 

WITHOUT  DRUGS,  SURGERY, 
OR  IMPLANTS.  SAFE  &  SECURE 
Uromedpro  Vacuum  Therapy  System 


I  ONLY  •  No  Prescription  Required 
I A  nC  *  '^'^'^''^^^'y  Packaged  and 
'II  So  Shipped 
^       •  Buy  Direct  From 
V         IVIanufacturer  and  SAVE!! 
Satisfaction  Fully  Guaranteed 


VISA  &  MASTERCARD  WELCOME 

800-977-4797 

Or  send  $79.95  *plus  $4.00  S&H  to: 
STOUT  MEDICAL  SYSTEMS 

PO.  Box  1787,  Palm  Springs,  CA  92263 
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Wi^^^l^jB  >  .  w.AAg  p##pie  take 
a  |-^-^-^      ^        look  at  tlie 
.  ^me^  uelieire— and 
-they  will  iiiherit. 


By  Charles  Newcomb 


EW  Americans  give  much  thought  to  the 
unimaginable  changes  this  century  has  wit- 
nessed. Today  our  children  accept,  without 
awe,  the  fact  they  can  witness  events  as  they 

happen  on  the  other  side  of  earth,  to  say  nothing  of  being  able  to 

get  an  angel 's-eye  view  of  the  planet  itself. 


Their  world  is,  for  the  most  part,  absent 
the  dreadful  diseases  which  stole  the  health 
of  countless  generations.  It  is  unusual  rather 
than  the  norm  for  children  to  see  siblings 
buried.  They  travel  cross-country  in  mere 
hours  and  minutes,  and  streak  across  land- 
scapes and  huge  bodies  of  water  on  which 
their  great,  great-grandfathers  took  days  to 
notch  only  a  few  miles. 

However,  tomorrow's  citizens  and  world 
leaders  aren't  much  different  than  those 
who  came  before  them:  They  too  are 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  optimism,  a  sense  of 
hope— despite  a  sometimes  dangerous  and 
terribly  complicated  civilization  in  which 
they  must  mature. 

With  the  help  of  the  Internet  and  the  Na- 


tional Education  Association,  THE  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION  MAGAZINE  was  able  to  con- 
tact some  extraordinary  young  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  ask  them 
how  they  see  their  future  as  adults  in  the 
21st  century.  We  spoke  with  both  affluent 
and  poor;  they  live  in  the  country  and  amid 
urban  and  suburban  sprawl;  they're  of  vary- 
ing ethnic  backgrounds,  of  diverse  religious 
beliefs,  and  have  a  wide  range  of  scholastic 
achievements.  But  they  all  see  themselves 
as  part  of  an  integrated  society  whose  sur- 
vival depends  on  mutual  respect  and  coop- 
eration. 

Our  peek  into  the  hearts  of  the  keepers  of 
this  nation's  future  begins  with  an  accom- 
plished young  lady  from  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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"I  don't  think  it 
unreasonable  to 
liope  correctable 
conditions  such  as 
hunger  and 
illiteracy  will 
be  I 


Carrie  Heap,  17 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

■ HOPE  that  the  quahty  of  life  in  the 
21st  century  will  be  an  improvement 
on  life  today.  While  I  don't  expect  that 
life  will  be  perfect,  I 
don't  think  it  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  cor- 
rectable conditions, 
such  as  hunger  and  il- 
literacy, will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

If  the  human  race 
can  pull  together,  I 
truly  believe  anything 
is  possible.  Opportuni- 
ties are  before  me 
about  which  I  can  only 
speculate;  but  it  is  my 
hope  I  will  be  able  to 
play  an  important  part 
in  the  exciting  new 
world  that  is  being  created. 

Carrie  Heap  is  a  recent  high-school 
graduate  and  is  a  National  Merit  semi- 
finalist. 


Scott  NewGomb,  14 
Salinas,  Calif. 

MOST  people  my  age  don't  think 
much  about  the  future.  Instead,  they 
take  life  one  day  at  a  time.  But  I  know 
it's  important  to  plan  ahead  for  what 
life  might  bring. 

I  hope  the  21st  cen- 
tury doesn't  bring 
change  too  dramati- 
cally. I  hope  we'll 
have  a  good  president 
who  won't  have  very 
many  personal  prob- 
lems that  might  get  in 
the  way  of  running  the 
country.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  crime  rate 
go  down,  and  I  hope 
they'll  find  cures  for 
some  of  the  diseases 
we  have  today.  And  I 


.1 


I  would  like  lo  see 
the  crime  rate 
go  down,  and  I 
hope  they'll  find 
cares  for  some 
of  the  dises^es 
we  have  today." 


hope  parents  will  find  good  jobs  to  sup- 
port their  families. 

Scott  is  an  eighth-grade  student  who 
is  looking  forward  to  playing  football 
in  high  school.  He  plans  to  have  a  vo- 
cational career  after  graduating  from 
a  two-year  college. 

Jessie  Schroeder,  17 
Freedom,  Okla. 

■ THINK  the  technological  changes 
the  21st  Century  will  bring,  for  the 
most  part,  will  be  advantageous  to  our 
world.  There  is  the  possibility  they 
may  bring  some  prob- 
lems, too,  but  I  think 
they'll  be  exciting 
changes  nonetheless. 

I'm  hoping  the  new 
century  will  bring 
more  openness  and  ac- 
ceptance  of  others 
whose  ideals  are  di- 
verse. People  need  to 
learn  to  get  along  with 
one  another.  Too 
much  of  the  suffering 
going  on  in  the  world 
now  is  caused  by 

some  people's  intoler-   

ance  of  others  who 
have  different  ways. 

I  plan  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
my  children  as  I  can,  and  I  intend  to  be 
very  involved  in  their  education.  Chil- 
dren learn  good  and  bad  habits  from 
their  families;  and  I'd  like  to  think  I'll 
be  a  positive  role  model  for  mine. 

I  don't  see  the  21st  Century  as  being 
any  more  difficult  for  people  to  live  in. 
It'll  just  be  different,  that's  all. 

Jessie  Schroeder  is  very  active  in 
many  aspects  of  high  school  life... even 
though  he  attends  a  school  that  has 
only  eight  students  in  the  senior  class. 
He's  an  above-average  student  and 
plans  to  major  in  medicine  or  dentistry 
in  college. 


"Children  learn 
good  and  bad 
habits  from  their 
families;  I'd  like 
to  think  I'll  be 
a  positive  role 
model  for  mine." 


go  to  college. 

I  hope  the  21st  century  won't  have 
the  violence  this  one  has.  I  feel  bad  for 
the  families  of  the  vic- 


I  hope  the  21st 


tims  of  the  bombing  in 


Trista  Wilson,  12 
Freedom,  Okla. 

■ DON'T  know  for  sure  yet  what  I 
want  to  be,  but  I  know  I'm  going  to     Tl .  Ballwin 


Century  won't      Oklahoma  City,  and 
have  the  violence   for  the  people  in  the 
this  one  has."      cities  whose  kids  have 
to  deal  with  gangs.  I 
wish  everyone  could  live  in  a  safe 
town  like  ours. 

Our  school  is  a  big  part  of  our 
town,  and  I  hope  it  always  stays  that 
way. 

Trista  says  she  will  leave  small 
town  life  after  graduation  from  high 
school— to  go  to  college  and  gain  ex- 
perience—but she  thinks  she  d  like  to 
return  and  become  a  school  teacher. 

Sara  Galganski,  14 
Ballwin,  Mo. 

■ THINK  some  current  world  prob- 
lems—drugs, crime,  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  environment— will 
still  be  a  problem;  but  I  also  think 
there'll  be  new  problems,  such  as 
those  associated  with  advanced  tech- 
nologies, we'll  have  to  deal  with. 

Environmentally,  the  biggest  step 
we  need  to  take  is  to  make  people  real- 
ize that  if  we  don't  have  the  rain  forest, 
we  won't  have  much  oxygen,  and  we 

nwill  lose  a  valuable 
source  for  medicines 
on  which  the  world 
depends.  In  the  next 
century,  solar  and 
wind  power  should 
become  our  choices. 
I  hope  my  genera- 
"I  hope  my  tion  can  learn  more 

generation  can  about  and  resolve  is- 
learn  more  about  sues  like  nuclear 
and  resolve  issues  waste  disposal  and  re- 
like  nuclear  waste  duction  of  pollutants 
disposal  and  so  the  generations  we 
Qf  conceive  will  be  able 
80  the    to  live  full,  successful 

generations  we  ^  ,     , . .  , 

conceive  will  be     ^  Sara  Galganski  is  a  j 
abletolneaf)lll,   9th-graderat  Mar- 
8UCC«J8fi.llife."    quette  High  School  in  \ 
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TUNING  IN  Today's  youth  are  not  awed  by  the  ability  to  witness  events  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  as  they  occur. 


Kaija 


Rowe,  9 
>,Md. 


■ AM  very  excited 
a 


'There  might  be 
more  people  on 
the  planet  In  the 
next  century, 
but  I'm  not 


labout  the  21st  cen- 
tury. I'm  going  to  be 
an  inventor.  We're 
going  to  explore 
space. 

There  might  be 
more  people  on  the 
planet  in  the  next 
century,  but  I'm  not 
worried  about  that 
because  we  will 
learn  to  harvest  the 
oceans  so  everybody 
can  have  plenty 
to  eat. 

Technology  will 
be  better  in  every 
way.  There  will  be 
electric  cars  and  so  much  less  pollu- 
tion. I  want  to  find  out  how  to  make 
really  good  tires,  so  people  don't  get 
flat  tires  anymore. 

People  will  be  better,  too.  They 
will  care  more  about  God  and  will 
not  be  so  divided  by  race  and 
religion. 

Kaija  Rowe  is  in  5th  grade  at 
Glenridge  Elementary  School.  He 
has  won  local  and  national  prizes  for 
his  science  projects. 


that  I 
will  learn  to 
harvest  the 
oceans  so  ever 
body  can  have 
plenty  to  eat. 


Adam  Smith,  16 
Indianapolis 


NANOTECHNOLOGY  will  allow 
construction  of  metal  polymers 
with  strength  tenfold  that  of  titanium 
and  the  weight  of  plastic.  These  poly- 
mers will  withstand 
immense  oceanic 
pressures  and  bring 
us  closer  to  all  sorts 
of  undiscovered  ele- 
ments buried  near  the 
planet's  core. 

But  it  will  be  crys- 
tals, with  their  perfect 
geometric  configura- 
tion, that  will  be  the 
key  to  storing  and  fo- 
cusing the  most  formi- 
dable power  source  in 
the  galaxy  — that  of 
the  sun.  In  the  future, 
everything  from  cars 
of  the  air,  to  weapons 
of  Armageddon,  to 
power  grids  in  huge 
cities  will  be  kept  on- 


1t  will  be  crystals 
with  their  perfect 
geometric 
configuration  that 
will  be  the  key  to 
storing  and 
focusing  the  most 


source  in  the 
galaj^— that  of 
the  sun,  itself." 


line  with  the  unimaginably  compact 
power  of  crystalline  form.  And  those 
with  the  entrepreneurial  and  innova- 
tive spirit  will  truly  become  the  propri- 
etors of  the  next  millennium. 

Adam  Smith  plans  to  put  his  won- 
derfully vivid  imagi- 
nation to  work  in  the 
field  of  television  and 
movie  production . 

Brandie  Bucldess,  12 
Ronan,  Mont. 

I THINK  my  life  wi 
be  very  fulfilling, 
see  my  future  as... 
exciting!  I  hope  to 
get  a  teaching  degree 
in  elementary  educa- 
tion at  the  University 
of  Montana.  My 
grandfather  is  the 
president  of  the  Sal- 


ish  and  Kootenai  College,  so  that 
opens  a  lot  of  doors  for  me  on  the 
reservation. 

I  have  dreams  of  being  a  wonder- 
ful wife  and  mother  with  a  healthy 
family.  I  will  tell  my  children  that  be- 
ing bicultural  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but 
rather  a  strength.  When  I  become  a 
teacher,  I  want  to  help  children  learn 
not  to  be  racist  and  help  them  figure 
out  what  they  want  to  be  in  the  future. 

I  will  definitely  have  fun  fulfilling 
my  dreams.  I  hope  when  I  do,  my 
tribe  will  be  proud  of  me. 

Brandie  is  an  8th-grader  at  Ronan 
Middle  School.  □ 


The  author  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges the  assistance  of  the  National 
Education  Association  —  particularly 
Melinda  Anderson,  and  the  teachers 
and  counselors  in  the  different  regions 
who  helped  make  the  connection  with 
these  kids. 
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ELCOME  to  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Since  you  folks  back  in 
1998  are  so  excited  about 
the  new  millennium ,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  let  you  peek  at  how  America  is 
doing  in  2098.  Things  have  changed  a  lot,  but 
mostly  we've  improved  on  your  ideas. 


Your  century  was  one  of  new  no- 
tions—air travel,  television,  comput- 
ers, vaccines  and  the  like.  Ours  has 
been  one  of  perfecting  such  stuff. 

Let's  start  with  computers.  A  sili- 
con chip  in  the  toaster  browns  English 
muffins  just  right.  Recliners  with  chips 
know  the  setting  for  each  family  mem- 
ber, a  real  comfort  to  dear  old  Dad. 
Sometimes  it  seems  the  only  things 
without  computer  chips  are  silverware 
and  toilet  paper.  Computers  are  as 
ubiquitous  and  "invisible"  in  our 
world  as  electricity  is  in  yours. 

The  device  you  call  the  personal 
computer  long  ago  merged  with  televi- 
sion and  the  telephone  to  become  the 
"uni"  (short  for  "universal  machine"), 
which  does  just  about  everything  short 
of  diapering  babies.  And  thanks  to 
constellations  of  orbiting  satellites. 


nearly  all  communication  is  wireless. 

Some  uniscreens  hang  on  walls  like 
huge,  brilliantly  colored  paintings. 
Portable  unis  fit  in  shirt  pockets,  and 
even  smaller  versions  are  worn  on 
wrists.  Keyboards  disappeared  long 

Journey  into  the 
late  21st  century 
and  discover 
what  everyday 
life  might  be  like 
for  Americans. 


ago,  when  computers  learned  to  under- 
stand the  spoken  word,  and  any  mod- 
em uni  (or  stand-alone  phone)  can  in- 
stantly translate  between  any  two  lan- 
guages. In  fact,  as  I  speak  this 
article  into  my  uni,  I'm  munch- 
ing on  an  English  muffin  and 
sprawled  comfortably  in  my 
recliner. 

Our  computers  don't  ex- 
actly think  for  themselves, 
but  they  do  learn  from  experi- 
ence and  adjust  their  work.  Many 
write  their  own  software.  Some  human 
memory  actually  has  been  down- 
loaded from  brains  to  computers,  but 
this  is  still  an  infant  science. 

In  2098,  we  get  our  energy  from 
several  sources.  There  is  some  oil  left, 
but  supplies  are  low  and  prices  high. 
Petroleum  is  used  mostly  for  aviation. 
Modem  cars  are  powered  by  hydrogen 
fuel  cells,  and  internal-combustion  en- 
gines are  museum  pieces. 

The  steam  went  out  of  fissionable 
nuclear  power  after  two  accidents  in 
the  2020s  killed  thousands  of  people. 
A  quarter  century  later,  the  first  fusion 
plant  came  on  line,  and  most  commer- 
cial energy  today  comes  from  safe  and 
limitless  nuclear  fusion  (fueled  by  sea- 
water). 

But  rooftop  solar  generators  are 
everywhere  too,  and  thousands  of 
satellites  beam  back  solar  energy. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBERT  T  McCALL 


Whatever  the  source,  superconducting 
cables  transmit  electricity  great  dis- 
tances with  no  loss  of  energy. 

World  population  stabilized  a  cou- 
ple decades  ago  at  19  billion;  naturally, 
most  live  in  cities.  Buildings  300  sto- 
ries tall  are  common,  and  some  extend 
almost  that  far  underground.  The  tallest 
structure  in  the  world  is  a  500-story 
apartment  complex  in  Tokyo.  The  ele- 
vator ride  to  the  top  takes  15  minutes. 

In  America,  however,  many  urban 
areas  have  shrunk— both  in  size  and 
population.  The  ability  to  work  from 
home  freed  people  to  live  almost  any- 
where, and  thousands  fled  the  metropo- 
lises. Some  suburbs  have  reverted  to 
agricultural  production,  and  many  for- 
mer parking  lots  are  now  small  urban 
forests.  City  centers  have  become 
dense  cores  of  housing  and  services. 


METROPOLIS  2098 

New  types  of  energy,  technology  and 
design  will  transform  our  cities  into 
total  environments  of  form  and 
function.  New  York  City's  lower 
East  Side  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century  (inset). 


Large  sections  of  many  major 
cities  are  now  domed,  with  tubu- 
lar covered  streets  connecting 
separate  domes.  That  amazing 
19th-century  invention,  the  bi- 
cycle, is  a  preferred  mode  of  in- 
ner-city transportation. 

Homes  are  generally  made  of  mold- 
ed plastic  panels,  although  some 
wealthy  people  insist  on  wood.  Interior 
walls  are  moveable,  permitting  new 
room  configurations  as  living  needs 
change.  Other  innovations  include  ma- 
chines  that  clean  clothes  with 


ultrasound  instead  of  water,  and 
toilet  sensors  that  routinely  take  one's 
pulse  and  scrutinize  body  wastes  for 
blood,  chemicals  and  other  danger 
signs. 

Additional  sensors  are  integrated 
into  the  home's  building  materials  to 
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detect  the  first  flicker  of  fire  and  sum- 
mon help.  They  also  notify  us  instantly 
of  a  leaky  roof  or  water  pipe,  loss  of 
structural  integrity,  weather  damage, 
approaching  storms  or  burglars. 

The  central  uni  keeps  constant  tabs 
on  security,  shopping,  taxes,  personal 
schedules,  entertainment  and  all  other 
household  operations.  Lights,  music 
and  temperature  adjust  to  individual 
tastes  when  a  person  enters  a  room. 
Doors  open  automatically.  The  phone 
chimes  only  in  occupied  rooms. 

This  electronic  servant  screens  calls 
and  e-mail,  retrieves  Internet  informa- 
tion, does  the  electronic  banking,  pays 
bills  and  prepares  morning  news  sum- 
maries. Many  give  these  software  sa- 
vants individual  names  just  as  they  do  a 
family  pet.  Oral  commands  such  as, 
"Mike  (the  electronic  servant),  please 
get  me  four  tickets  to  the  'Rocky  XXIII' 
movie  for  Saturday,"  are  common. 

Folks  from  1998  always  want  to 
know,  "How  many  TV  channels  do  we 
get?  Heavens,  a  thousand  might  be  a 
good  guess.  Once  a  uni  gets  to  know 
family  members,  it  automatically  re- 
trieves information  and  entertainment 
that  appeal  specifically  to  them.  In  the 
evening,  we  sort  through  or  call  up 
something  on  our  own.  My  favorite  is 
an  ancient  rerun  called  "Star  Trek." 

Most  people  work  at  home  and 
"commute"  electronically.  Sales  and 
meetings  are  invariably  accomplished 
via  large  screens,  eliminating  most 
business  travel.  When  an  actual  office 
becomes  necessary,  business  people 
are  likely  to  rent  one  by  the  day  or 
week.  Everything  from  photos  of  their 
kids  to  preferred  chair  settings  are  on 
file  and  will  be  waiting  for  them. 

People  who  must  physically  com- 
mute to  work  often  travel  by  autotrain, 
hundreds  of  private  cars  just  a  few  feet 
apart  moving  about  100  mph  (America 
went  metric  in  2017,  but  I'll  use  the  old 
system  for  you).  Naturally,  these  cars 
are  electronically  controlled  — by 
powerful  magnets  in  the  road  and 
car— and  use  a  special  freeway 
lane.  Drivers,  if  you  can  call  ^IRm 
them  that,  can  work,  /jf^n^ 
snooze,  read  or  play  ^EEBML 
games,  not  unlike  your  /S^Sjn 
own  time,  but  with  far  J^*!! 
less  disastrous  results.  <^ 

By  the  way,  cars  no  longer 
have  keys.  Like  virtually  every  other 
type  of  security,  vehicles'  locks  re- 
spond to  the  iris  pattern  of  a  person's 
eye.  Approved  patterns  (all  family 
members,  for  example)  are  stored  in  an 


lour  century 
was  one  of  new 
notions— air 
travel,  television 
and  computers. 
Ours  has  been 
perfecting  stuff 
you  folks  passed 
along." 

onboard  computer.  Other  sensors  de- 
tect breath  alcohol  and  erratic  driving 
and  shut  the  car  down  if  either  is  pre- 
sent. Accidents  are  rare  because 
cars  sense  each  other  electroni- 
r  ^Jk  ^^^^  appropriate  ac- 

K^^B:  tion  (like  braking)  on  their 
own. 

H^gly^  High-speed  (300-400 
aSSkEBj  mph)  trains  — powered  by 
^H-->^  superconducting  magnets 
1^  and  gliding  just  above  their 
rails— provide  much  of  the  nation's 
long-distance  ground  transportation.  At 
their  destination,  travelers  often  check 
out  an  electric  commuter  car.  These  are 
generics  that  can  be  picked  up  without 
reservation  and  dropped  off  at  thou- 
sands of  spots.  A  swipe  of  a  card 


through  a  slot  covers  the  paperwork. 

Air  travel  remains  popular,  too,  es- 
pecially suborbital  flights.  These  take 
off  just  as  your  1998  models  did,  but 
are  rocket-boosted  to  13,000  mph  and  i 
an  altitude  of  about  90  miles.  Flight 
above  the  atmosphere  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes  before  re-entry  and  a  standard 
airport  landing.  New  York  to  Tokyo 
takes  about  an  hour. 

Cancer  was  eliminated  early  in  the  ! 
century.  Artificial  hearts  are  common,  , 
and  hospitals  routinely  grow  human 
livers,  kidneys,  retinas  and  other  or-  | 
gans  from  cloned  cells  for  transplant,  i 
Gene  therapy  cures  thousands  of  dread 
disorders,  and  we  are  one-by-one  mak- 
ing inherited  diseases  as  rare  as  polio 
and  smallpox  became  in  your  day.  Not  i 
surprisingly,  life  expectancy  is  ap- 
proaching 100,  and  living  to  120  is 
common.  Social  Security  was  finally 
fixed,  but  retirement  age  has  been 
raised  to  96. 

Physicians  perform  delicate  surg- 
eries by  remote  control  over  great  dis- 
tances—many bloodlessly  with  radio 
waves  rather  than  scalpels.  Damaged 
spinal  nerves  are  reconnected  as  rou- 
tinely as  severed  blood  vessels  were  in 
1998.  Of  course,  getting  people  to  ex- 
ercise is  no  easier,  and  we  still  like  all 
the  wrong  foods.  I 

Speaking  of  food,  gardens  are  ex- 
tremely popular  in  2098.  Lawns  fell  out 
of  favor  decades  ago  because  of  the  ex- 
pense and  social  stigma  of  spraying 
them  with  perfectly  good  water.  Many 
people  turned  their  lawns  into  gardens  ; 
for  growing  vegetables  and  fruits  ge- 
netically designed  to  thrive  on  very  lit- 
tle water.  Urban  greenhouses  also 
abound. 

On  the  business  front,  many  manu- 
facturers create  products  only  after  get- 
ting an  order— the  way  some  computer 
makers  did  in  1998.  Those  wishing  to 
buy  cars,  furniture,  clothes  or  just  I 
about  anything  else  communicate  di-  j 
rectly  to  the  assembly  line  where  the  | 
item  is  custom  built.  Malls  also  remain  l| 
popular  (for  things  like  books,  toys,  j 
hardware  and  new  products),  although  j 
many  exist  only  on  the  Internet.  ! 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot:  We  don't  have  i 
money.  At  least  not  cash  and  coins.  All  \ 
workers  get  paid  electronically,  and  all  \ 
money  (we  prefer  the  term  "value")  ex-  i 
ists  in  computers  or  on  the  "solo"  card  ! 
everyone  carries  (so  named  because  it  \ 
is  the  only  card  anyone  needs).  For  j' 
take-along  value,  we  simply  swipe  our 
solo  cards  through  any  uni,  and  a  desig-  \ 
nated  number  of  dollars  transfer  from  ! 
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our  bank  accounts  to  our  cards. 

A  person's  solo  card  also  serves 
as  a  driver's  license,  national  ID, 
proof  of  membership  for  thou- 
sands of  organizations  and  credit 
card.  It  contains  the  owner's  med- 
ical records,  bank  information, 
military  service  records  and  on 
and  on.  Only  the  owner's  iris  pat- 
tern allows  the  information  to  be 
accessed,  making  fraudulent  use 
of  a  solo  card  virtually  impossible. 
Recently,  some  people  have  cho- 
sen for  convenience  to  have  the 
"know  all"  chip  from  their  solo 
cards  implanted  in  their  forearms. 
Everything  — including  value 
transfer— can  be  accessed  through 
the  skin. 

Although  things  run  pretty 
smoothly  in  2098,  we  have  our 
problems,  too.  Water  is  one  of  the 
biggest.  There's  plenty  around,  but 
keeping  it  clean  is  difficult.  Most 
people  drink  only  bottled  water. 
High  unemployment  is  another 
problem,  thanks  to  so  many  so- 
phisticated machines  performing 
so  much  work.  And  a  deep  eco- 
nomic rift  exists  between  techni- 
cally savvy  workers  and  the  uned- 
ucated. 

The  family  continues  to  strug- 
gle, I'm  sorry  to  report.  Most  mar- 
riages end  in  divorce,  and  chil- 
dren, awash  with  information, 
seek  independence  from  parents  at 
increasingly  early  ages.  Most 
women  prefer  to  conduct  their 
pregnancies  the  natural  way,  al- 
though an  increasing  number  opt 
for  fetal  incubation  in  an  artificial 
womb  at  one  of  several  gestation 
centers  around  the  country. 
There's  a  growing  trend— at  least 
among  the  more  affluent— toward 
single-wage-earner  families. 
Nearly  half  of  all  in-home  spouses 
are  men. 

What  else?  We  have  a  perma- 
nent base  on  the  moon.  There  have 
been  several  manned  missions  to 
Mars.  Virtually  everything  is  recy- 
cled. We  eat  ice  cream  and  play 
baseball.  And  newspapers  and 
magazines,  including  THE  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION  MAGAZINE,  (all 
electronic,  of  course)  are  full  of  ar- 
ticles speculating  about  what  won- 
ders the  22nd  century  might  bring. 

P.S.  The  Chicago  Cubs  finally 
won  a  World  Series  — last  year, 
against  the  Havana  Sharks  (Yes, 
Cuba  is  free  again).  □ 


Complete  2-Year  Set  of 
SHORTEST  U.S.  DOLLAR 
SERIES  SINCE  1795! 


The  only  dollar  series  with  a  shorter  life  than  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar  was  the  1794-95  Flowing  Hair  - 
America's  1st  dollar! 

The  Anthony  dollar  was  released  into  general  circulation 
for  only  two  years  -  1979  &  '80.  (In  1981  they  were  available 
only  in  mint  sets.) 

With  this  special  offer  you  get  all  6  regular  issue  Susan  B. 
Anthony  dollars  for  only  $10!  One  mint  Uncirculated  coin 
from  each  of  the  3  mints  (Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Denver)  which  struck  them  in  both  years  (1979  &  '80)  - 
an  $18.95  regular  retail  value! 

Ridiculed  by  the  public  as  the  "Carter  quarter"  the  mini 
dollar  is  fast  becoming  a  prized  collectible.  Hard  to  put  together  now,  a  Complete 
2-Year  Set  will  get  even  harder.  Clip  the  coupon  below  and  send  today!  You'll  also  receive 
our  fully  illustrated  catalog,  plus  other  fascinating  selections  from  our  Free  Examination 
Coins-on-Approval  Service,  from  which  you  may  purchase  any  or  none  -  return  balance 
in  15  days  -  v«th  option  to  cancel  at  any  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  DONT  DELAY!  (Limit  4  sets.) 

Littleton  Coin  Company,  Dept.  KHO640,  Littleton,  NH  03561 

Over  50  Years  of  Friendly  Service  to  Collectors  ©LCC 

Please  send  me  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  six-coin  1979  &  1980  All-Mint  Set 
at  the  low  inttxxiuctory  price  of  $10  per  set  (Regularly  $18:95  -  Limit  4) 


I  Send  coupon  with  payment  to:  No.  of  sets  (limit  4)_ 
I  Littleton  Coin  Company 

I  Dept.  KH0640 
I  Littleton,  NH  03561 
I  □  Check  or  money  order  enclosed 
I  Charge  to  my:  □  VISA  □  MC 
I  □  AMEX  □  NOVUS  Cards  City  

!  1  I  I  


 X  $10.00  per  set  =  $_ 

Shipping  &  Handling  $_ 
Total  enclosed  $_ 


1.00 


Mr./Mrs./Ms. 
Address  


I     I  Exp.  Date_ 
Full  45-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 


J|EVER  RAKE  AGAIN!  9 

^^-^  INTRODUCING  THE  INCREDIBLE 

vCyelone  Rake 

EFFORTLESSLY  REMOVE  LEAVES... 
...TALL  WET  GRASS...EVEN  LAWN  DEBRIS! 

...10  times  faster  than  raking,  blowing 

and  i)auling  when  you  use  the 
revolutionary  CYCLONE  RAKE™ 

You'll  never  dread  field  or  yard  clean-up  again  once  you  use 
the  Cyclone  Rake'."  5HP  engine  driven  vacuum-mulcher  hitches 
to  any  riding  mower.  You  can  easily  sweep  and  pulverize  tons  of 
leaves,  acres  of  grass  cuttings,  pine  cones,  sticks  and  more  with 
10  times  the  liifting  power  of  mowers.  Power  mulching  reduces 
volume  5  to  8  times.  200  gallon  capacity  lets  you  whiz  through 
huge  areas  without  stopping.  Automatically  bag  for  curbside 
pick-up  or  power  unload  to  your  compost  heap  even  over  a  wall 
or  right  up  a  hill!  And  when  you're  done,  it  folds  flat  without 
tools  for  compact  storage.  Affordable  for  home  or  business. 

So,  WHY  STRUGGLE  with  rakes,   j^YES!  Please  rush  me  FULL  INFORMATION 

mowers,  blowers,  or  mulchers    |     the  revolutionary  CYCLONE  RAKE™  and 
i  special  pre-season  sale  prices. 
I 

I  NAME   


that  jam  and  clog? 
Mail  the  coupon  at  right  for 

FULL  INFORMATION  about  I  address   

the  amazing  CYCLONE  RAKE!  !  city   state  zip  

Tflll  PRFF  1   /Qnn\  C>IQ  QQQil  !  MAIL  TO:  WOODLAND  POWER  PRODUCTS,  INC.  Dept  AL998 

lUU  rncL  I  -^(}UUrD40-0004  i  pfl^'gi?"    72  Acton  St.,  West  Haven,  CT  0651 6 
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SCHOOL  OF  VIRTUE 
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modem  life,  great  as  they  are  for  indi- 
vidual development,  pull  children  and 
parents  apart. 

We  were  caught  off  balance 
between  the  1950s  and  the  1980s,  and 
only  in  the  past  decade  has  the  country 
started  down  a  new  track. 

By  1996  it  was  as  though,  in  the 
words  of  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  "an  earthquake  shuddered  through 
the  American  family  structure."  The 
most  staggering  fact  was  that  births  out 
of  wedlock  jumped  to  33  percent.  But 
there  were  also  many  other  remarkable 
changes— and  a  remarkable  underlying 
stability. 

In  1996,  there  were  almost  54  mil- 
lion intact,  married-couple  families,  not 
quite  half  with  children  under  18.  In 
most  stories  in  the  press,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  broken  and 
needy  families,  and  this  is  altogether 
proper.  But  since  it  is  so  rare  to  hear 
about  the  intact  families,  it  might  be 
useful  to  concentrate  on  them.  Many 
good  things  are  happening. 

For  one,  the  family  is  still  the  emo- 
tional center  of  each  person's  life,  like 
it  or  not.  Investments  made  in  keeping 


Your  Reunion 
Can  Be  The 
Best  Organized 

Group  To  Hit 
The  Beach  Since 
Normandy. 


In  Virginia  Beach,  some  of  the  most 
impressive  military  planning  we've  done 
has  been  for  reunions.  Our  expert  staff  wil. 
work  with  you  well  in  advance  to  make 
sure  your  gathering  is  a  complete  success 
Call  Dick  Kinsley  today  at  1-800-700-7702 

or  write:  Department  of  Convention 
&  Visitor  Development,  2101  Parks  Ave., 
Suite  500,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451. 

Virg^n.Si'Beach 

kinds  of  fun 

www  virginia-beach.va  us 


everybody  together,  at  least  at  key 
times,  is  a  powerful  boon  and  balm  to 
the  lives  of  all. 

During  the  last  30  years,  we  have 
learned  that,  under  the  new  conditions, 
family  life  isn't  automatic.  You  have  to 
work  at  it.  You  have  to  schedule  family 
time.  You  have  to  plan  places  to  vaca- 
tion together.  You  have  to  plan  projects 
that  involve  everyone— or  least  several 
members  of  the  family.  These  things 
don't  happen  automatically.  Keeping 
the  family  together  takes  a  lot  more 
conscious  thought  and  effort  than 
before.  Every  family  needs  a  planner 
and  organizer  to  get  the  centripetal 
movement  started. 

For  another  thing,  magazines  such 
as  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  have 
been  describing  for  at  least  10  years  the 
renewed  seriousness  of  mothers  and 
fathers  in  investing  more  conscious 
attention  in  family  life. 

Family,  the  new  couples  say,  brings 
so  much  joy  that  it's  worth  working 
at  — and  you  have  to  work  at  it.  You 
can't  just  sit  around  and  look  into  one 
another's  eyes. 

There  is  very  good  news  in  the 
black  family  (about  which  the  press 
goes  on  and  on  with  the  bad  news). 
Two  out  of  three  American  blacks  have 
moved  out  of  poverty,  and  a  substantial 
middle  class  is  growing.  Intact,  mar- 


OEYOND  EAOTN'S 
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He  pored  over  every  account  that  had 
been  written  on  Arctic  exploration, 
and  in  1886,  he  made  his  first  trip  to 
Greenland.  From  that  first  taste  of 
frozen  tundra,  he  became  fully  intox- 
icated with  claiming  the  North  Pole 
for  himself  and  his  country. 

Peary  sought  extensive  leaves 
from  the  Navy  and  traveled  the 
speakers'  circuit  to  raise  funds  for 
his  expeditions.  In  the  writings  of 
Arctic  explorers,  he  perceived  a  mis- 
take made  by  earlier  adventurers.  By 
befriending  — instead  of  belittling  — 
the  Eskimos  and  by  adopting  their 
lifestyle,  Peary  gained  the  means  to 
push  farther  north  with  each  of  his 
eight  Arctic  expeditions. 

Into  the  Stars 

Seemingly  every  pocket  of  land 
has  been  mapped.  Man  has  ventured 
to  the  deepest  ocean  trenches  thanks 
to  Alvin,  the  world's  first  deep-sea 
diving  submarine,  which  found  the 
wreck  of  Titanic.  The  daunting 
Mount  Everest,  once  thought  uncon- 


ried-couple  families  are  just  as  success- 
ful among  blacks  as  among  others  — 
their  median  income  is  moving  close  to 
white  median  income.  ("Median 
income"  means  the  point  at  which  half 
have  less  income,  half  more.) 

The  proportion  of  black  families 
with  incomes  of  $50,000  a  year  or 
more  has  jumped  to  17  percent,  from 
II  percent  in  1976  (in  constant  dol- 
lars). Thirty-five  percent  of  black  adults 
have  graduated  from  high  school,  and 
nearly  14  percent  have  graduated  from 
college.  Among  younger  cohorts,  the 
percentage  of  blacks  in  college  is  close 
to  that  of  whites. 

But  it  is  not  statistics  that  tell  the 
story  of  the  family  best.  It  is  the 
strength  and  the  balm  that  family  life 
brings  us  in  times  of  suffering.  Fami- 
lies go  through  a  lot  together.  Bishop  J. 
Fulton  Sheen  once  described  the  true 
heart  of  a  marriage  in  these  words:  "In 
true  married  love,  it  is  not  so  much  that 
two  hearts  walk  side  by  side  through 
life.  Rather  the  two  hearts  form  one 
heart.  That  is  why  death  is  not  the  sepa- 
ration of  two  hearts,  but  rather  the  tear- 
ing apart  of  one  heart.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  bitterness  of  grief." 

No  other  bond  lifts  us  so  high,  or 
casts  us  so  low,  as  our  bond  to  our  fam- 
ilies. Victory  for  the  American  family 
is  the  sweetest  victory.  □ 


querable,  was  successfully  scaled  by 
86  climbers  last  year.  "What  next?" 
clamors  the  next  generation  of 
explorers. 

Construct  a  large  space  station? 
Establish  a  lunar  colony?  Send  man 
to  Mars?  America  has  all  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  accomplish  all 
three,  experts  claim.  The  space  shut- 
tle missions  produced  a  reusable, 
affordable  vehicle  to  transport  crews 
and  equipment  into  space.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  have  suc- 
cessfully built  small  space  stations  in 
Skylab  and  Mir,  respectively.  Infor- 
mation gathered  from  the  Viking 
missions  of  the  late  70s  and  from  the 
more  recent  Mars  Pathfinder  probe 
and  Global  Surveyor  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  sending  man  to  Mars 
by  2014. 

"I  think  it's  very  possible,"  says 
Kent  Joosten,  engineer  on  NASA's 
Mars  exploration  team.  "We're  look- 
ing at  the  early  2000s  as  when  we'll 
be  finishing  the  space  station  [the 
International  Space  Station  that  will 
serve  as  the  launch  pad  and  receiving 
dock  for  Mars  missions],  from  2004 
to  2010  as  the  times  when  we're  get- 
ting the  Mars  mission  ready  to  go." 
What  draws  scientists  to  our  closest 
Please  continue  to  page  95 
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There  are  times  when  everyone  would  like  a  little  extra  volume  to  enhance  their  hearing! 

It's  So  Small 
2) it's  Almost  Invisible 

In  the  Ear... 

MaxiSound. 

Personal  Sound  Amplifier 

uses  sophisticated  micro-miniaturized  circuitry  to 
provide  affordable,  in-the-ear  sound  amplification 


by  Martin  Howard 

For  the  last  couple  of  years,  I've  con- 
stantly had  to  ask  people  to  repeat 
what  they  just  said  to  me...  I've  turned 
up  the  volume  on  the  TV  so  loud  that 
everyone  in  the  house  complains... 
and  my  wife  and  children  tell  me  that 
I'm  speaking  too  loud. 

Naturally,  I've  denied  everything.  I 
didn't  want  to  admit  I  knew  that  I  was 
having  a  slight  hearing  problem.  I  was 
hoping  it  would  go  away,  all  by  itself, 
without  doing  anything  about  it!  But, 
deep  down  inside,  I  knew  I  needed  a 
little  extra  help  in  the  hearing  depart- 
ment, and  lately,  I  needed  this  extra 
help  more  and  more. 

My  wife  was  so  tired  of  me  asking 
her  to  either  speak  louder  or  repeat 
everything  she  said.  We  were  having 
arguments  over  my  hearing.  Finally, 
she  insisted  that  I  get  some  help.  She 
told  me  to  buy  a  hearing  aid. 

Sure,  just  what  I  need.  A  bulky, 
ugly,  ill-fitting  and  heavy  hearing  aid 
sitting  behind  my  ear.  And,  the  darn 
thing  will  probably  rub  the  skin  off  my 
ear  tool 

She  laughed  at  me.  No,  it's  noth- 
ing like  that  -  science  and  technology 
have  revolutionized  the  audio  indus- 
try. The  product  I'm  talking  about  is 
called  MaxiSound.  It's  a  personal 
amplifier  and  is  very  different  from  the 
hearing  aids  you  are  describing. 

MaxiSound  is  so  small  and  com- 
pact that  it  fits  inside  the  ear  canal 
(it's  almost  invisible).  There  are  no 
wires,  no  behind  the  ear  devices  and 
it  doesn't  cost  a  fortune.  Not  only  that, 
but  its  super  sensitive  circuitry  is  de- 
signed to  maximize  your  natural  abil- 
ity to  hear  sounds*.  MaxiSound  can 
make  speech  louder,  and  the  sound 
is  crystal  clear,  pure  and  natural. 

MaxiSound yNorked  so  well  for  me 
that  I  am  now  marketing  them  direct 
to  the  consumer.  And,  I  know  that 
they'll  work  for  you  too!  It's  great  to 
be  able  to  hear  the  TV  clearly  again. 


Max.  Output  116clB 

Avg.  Output  111dB 

Peak  Gain  43dB 

Avg.  Gain  35dB 

Frequence  Range  

 600-5900 

Harmonic  Distortion: 

500Hz  <10% 

at  800Hz  <10% 

_  at  J600hz.......<m 

^^^^^^^^ 


Amplification: 
ultra-sophisticated 
micro-miniaturized 
circuitry 


"After  seeing  your  ad  in  the  news- 
paper, I  decided  to  take  a  chance 
on  your  product.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  I  first  tried  your  sound 
amplification  product  and  it 
worked  great.  The  amplification 
seemed  to  balance  out  the  hear- 
ing between  my  left  and  right  ear. 
I  am  completely  satisifed  with  both 
the  sourid  quality  and  amplfica- 
tion  of  your  MaxiSound  product. " 

Dr.  George  T,  Stallings 


Let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
them.  They  are  ideal  for  amplification 
of  faint  sounds  like  distant  lectures 
or  outdoor  wildlife.  Each  amplifier 
features  an  individual  on/off  and  vol- 
ume control.  Its  one-size-fits-all  Is 
comfortable  and  comes  with  a  replace- 
able soft  rubber  tip,  300  hour  battery, 
cleaning  tool,  storage  pouch  and  in- 
structions. MaxiSound \s  made  in  the 
USA,  and  is  comparable  to  other 
sound  enhancement  systems  that  re- 
tail for  up  to  $1 000.00.  Separate  main- 
tenance kit  includes:  4  replace- 

"Not  sold  for  use  as  a  medical  device.  Consult  a  heanng 
specialist  if  you  have  a  serious  fiearing  problem.  Individual 
experiences  may  vary  depending  on  severity  of  hearing  loss. 


ment  tips,  4  batteries,  extra  cleaning 
tool  and  detailed  care  instructions. 

Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or 
return  for  a  full  refund  of  purchase 
price  (less  P&H).  Because  we  work 
directly  with  the  primary  source,  you 
can  purchase  a  pair  (left  and  right) 
/Wax/Sounds  for  less  than  one  of  our 
competitor's  units.  That's  guaranteed. 


COMPARE  FOR  YOURSELF 
SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


rwiLLOWS  GS,  Inc 

I  1 79  Post  Road  West,  Westport  CT  06880 

I  Please  RUSH  me  by  UPS  the 
I  guaranteed  MaxiSound  Personal 


Most 

Crystal 

MAXI 

Brands 

Ear 

SOUND 

Required  fitting 

Yes 

No 

NO 

Required  testing 

Yes 

Mo 

NO 

Battery  life 

160  hr 

320  hr 

300hr 

Impact  resistance  Average 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Feedback 

Frequent 

Limited 

limited 

Telephone  use 

Yes 

Yes 

Excellent 

Retail  price:  each 

$1000. 

$299.85 

$149.95 

pair 

$2000. 

$599.70 

$279.95 

5                                                            ©1998.  WGSI 

Ampllfler(s)  ordered  below: 
I  □  ONE  /Wax/Sound unit  only  149.95 
I     Indicate  □  Left  Ear  or  □  Right  Ear 

□  SAVE!  Order  a  Pair  for  $279.95 

I  □  Maintenance  Kit  $20.00 

I  Add  $10.00  for  shipping,  handling 

I  and  insurance  per  order 

I  Enclosed  is  checl</M.O.  for  $  


Charge:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard 

□  Discover    Exp  Date  L 

Acct  


Signature_ 
Name  


UPS  Address. 

City  

State  


.Zip. 


CHARGE  ORDERS  CALL  1-800-770-1155  9AM  to  5PM  EST 


as  a  RIDER! 

The  DF^46  LA  WN  MOWER  combines 
the  speed,  power,  and  width  of  a  rider 
with  the  agility  of  a  wall<  behind! 

•  BIG  THREE-BLADE  DECK  cuts  46"  wide  —  as 
wide  or  wider  than  most  riders!  •  Mows  over  1.5  acres 
per  liour'  •  4-SPEEDS,  POWER  REVERSE!  10  5  to 
14  HP.  Has  the  POWER  to  inow  overgrown  grass  with 
ease'  •  PIVOTING  MOWER  DECK  helps  ehmi- 

•  MOwlsEoPES  too  steep  C-CMi.' 
for  riding  mowers.  •  Mows 
close  to  trees,  fences.  an( 
borders,  so  there's  less 
clean-up  trimming  to  do! 
'  EVEN  MOWS  WET, 
SOET  LAWNS  that 
a  rider  would  sink  jj--, 
into  and  damage! 


So.  WHY  STRUGGLE 
with  a  namm'-cuttiii^ 
walk-hehiiid  mower, 
or  a  cumbersome 
rider.' 


Please  mail  this  coupon  TODAY  for  complete 
FRKF:I)K FAILS  ot  the  I)R  4Ci  L\V\N  MOWER 

including  pnces.  specifications  ot  Manual  and  ELEC-j 
TRIG-STARTING  Models,  and  ■•Off-Season"! 
Savings  now  in  effect.  There  is  no  obligation. 


To:  COUNTRY  HOME  PRODUCTS  '.  Dept  4365D 
Meigs  Road.  P.O.  Box  2.5.  Vergennes.  VT  05491 


THE  PERFECT  SHOES 
for  troubled  feet 


Shoe  M. mil 

■  Enclosed  is-  3  Check 
3  Mon  Ord  3  MC 
□  Visa  3  Dis  3  AmEx 

VIO  res  c 
Each 

Sub-Total  

dd  7  275%  tax  

Post  &  Hand  S3  95 
=idd'l  pr  add  S 1 

Exp  Date 

TOTAL  

Card  # 

City 

Sta 

House  Set 

Our  Most  Popular  Version 

U.  S.  Flag  with  Embroidered  Stars  & 
sewed  stripes  plus  3-piece  6'  pole 
w/eagle,  wall  bracket  and  halyard 
$35  Value! 


$20  each 

plus  $3^  shipping 


Send  Orders  to:  National  Emblem  Sales,  Dept.  SYCA2 
The  American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1050,  Indianapolis.  IN  46206-1050 


Enclosed  Is;  □  Check  or  Money  Order  $ 
□  Charge  My  □ 

Account  #  

Signature  (Required), 
Send  to: 

Name  


Product  No.  72909 


.Exi)ires_ 


Street  Address 


Citv- 


-State. 


.Zip 


It's  Free! 
Aiifl  You  Ooa't  Have 
To  Be  A  Member! 

The  American  legion 
Magazine  is  available  on 
cassette  tape  for  blind  or 
handicapped  veterans. 


Write  or  call: 

The  Taming  ameiiciin 
Legion  Magazine 

RD.BDI10SS 
lNDIIINIinilS,lN4i2K 

317-630-1272 
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major  things  for  war  and  peace;  he  was 
able,  at  the  same  time,  to  bolster  the 
American  economy  through  the  war 
effort  and  thus  defeat  the  Depression; 
he  was  able  to  establish  a  statist  welfare 
system  through  the  innumerable  gov- 
ernment agencies  that,  in  their  time, 
successfully  pre-empted  any  appeal  that 
communism  might  have  to  most  Amer- 
icans; and  he  was  able  to  fight— and 
win— the  war,  if  not  all  of  the  peace. 

It  was  in  the  peace  that  came  after 
World  War  II  that  another  American 
hero  stepped  in:  a  man  who  was  indeed 
a  quintessential  man  for  all  seasons. 
This  figure  was  Gen.  George  Marshall, 
an  imposing  man  of  such  integrity  that 
he  was  sometimes  called  "the  Straight 
Shooter."  Marshall  was  not  only  a  great 
general  during  the  war,  but  he  was  also 
probably  the  greatest  real  peacemaker 
of  the  century,  a  genius  for  knowing 
how  to  attack  the  core  reasons  for  con- 
flict. After  "retiring,"  he  became  secre- 
tary of  state  and  laid  the  basis  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  of  1947,  which  recon- 
structed the  war-ruined  economies  of 
Europe.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 


establishing  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  which  first  united  Europe 
against  the  Soviet  threat. 

But  as  brilliant  as  was  the  victory  in 
war  during  the  1940s— and  as  hopeful 
as  were  both  the  fight  for  civil  rights 
and  for  women's  emancipation  — the 
coming  decades  were  far  from  good 
ones  for  America.  The  1950s  and  the 
1960s  saw  Americans  involved  in  two 
wars  in  Asia.  Back  home,  the  1960s 
were  fraught  with  both  violence  on 
American  streets  and  assassination  after 
assassination  of  American  leaders  — 
and  a  sense  of  guilt  and  hopelessness 
that  had  little  characterized  the  earlier 
America.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
relentlessly  built  up  their  military 
power. 

Into  this  uncertain  era  walked  Rea- 
gan, the  "Hollywood  Actor"  who 
looked  like  a  blithe  spirit  but  who  hated 
communists  from  his  time  fighting 
them  in  Hollywood  as  president  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild.  Reagan  knew 
democracy  and  the  free  spirit  were  bet- 
ter than  Marxist  collectivism  and  the 
controlled  spirit,  and  he  knew  free 
enterprise  could  bring  more  benefits 
than  Soviet  statism.  With  rare  gusto,  he 
put  those  simple  beliefs  (it  had  taken 
mankind  centuries  to  develop  them) 
into  practice  while  he  built  up  Ameri- 
can forces,  impressed  the  Soviets  with 


his  determination  and  gave  utterly  clear 
signals  to  the  world  about  American 
intentions. 

On  a  visit  to  Berlin,  he  had  even  told 
his  "good  friend,"  Mikhail:  "Mr.  Gor- 
bachev, tear  down  that  wall!"  And  by 
the  time  the  four  of  us  saw  him  that 
fateful  December  day  of  1987,  the 
walls  were  tumbling  all  over  the  Soviet 
empire  that  had  sought  to  rule  the 
Earth. 

And  so,  when  the  roll  is  called,  we 
will  see  that  the  American  men  and 
women  who  strode  across  the  century 
realized  their  work  and  their  dreams, 
not  primarily  in  their  own  interest  but 
rather  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  They 
did  not  march  forth  in  the  world  to 
oppress  others  or  to  gain  land  or 
wealth.  They  marched  to  defeat  aggres- 
sors, to  better  organize  human  institu- 
tions and  to  build  upon  the  proven 
American  principles  of  a  modem  soci- 
ety. 

Yet,  despite  the  difficulties  of  the 
past  and  the  problems  looming  in  the 
present  and  future,  the  indisputable  fact 
is  that,  as  the  20th  century  comes  to  an 
end,  the  list  of  American  accomplish- 
ments in  war  and  peace  is  enormous.  It 
is  fair  to  say  there  had  never  been  such 
a  century  in  the  history  of  mankind,  or 
a  country  that  so  embodied  and  trans- 
formed the  spirit  of  its  times.  □ 


DEAD  VERMIN  IN  TRAPS  ARE  DISGUSTING! 


ULTRASONIC  PEST  REPELLER 

GUARANTEED  TO  REPEL  MICE,  RATS,  SQUIRRELS,  BATS! 


.  One  unit  protects  up  to  500  sq.  ft. 

•  Costs  less  than  Uoday  to  operate 

•  Not  hazardous  to  your  health  like 
soravs  bombs  and  poisons 

.  U  S  EPA  EST  #47260-NV-01/UL  #42J9 

.  Canadian  Ag^'^^J*)^;^,  R,^P°;.*?'^"!  989 
PCP  Reg.  ACT  #9674,  21465,  21989 

.  Service  Life  -  7  to  10  years 

Protect  Yourself, 
Family  and  Home! 


The  Safe  Non-toxic, 


Disease  Bearing 
Rodents. 


Our  Products  Are  Used  By: 

•  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

•  Burear  of  Forestry 

•  Dept.  of  Nat'l.  Resources,  State  & 
Nat'l.  Park  Services,  Interior  Dept. 

•  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

•  Department  of  Transportation 

•  Schools,  Churches,  Restaurants 

•  Historical  Preservation  Society 

•  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assoc. 

•  Health/Nursing  Homes,  Day  Care 

•  Rural  Electric,  Telephone,  TV  Cos. 


AS  SEEN  ON 

TV 


1  1 

Just  plug  it  in. 
Watch  it  work! 

I  THE  WILLOWS,  Dept.  PR-524  ^ 
I  179  Post  Rd  West,  Westport,  CT  06880 


I  Repellers  ordered  below: 

IL!  ONE  unit  only  $19.95  plus  $3.  postage  &  handling 
□  TWO  units  only  $35.95  plus  $4,  postage  &  handling 


NO  DANGEROUS  POISONS  NEEDED 

Our  unit  is  unmatched  by  any  competitor.  Its  powerful 
sound  levels  (140+db)  easily  exceed  competitive  mod- 
els by  50  times  or  more.  This  is  the  "proven  elleclive"  i  ^  l^c  c'««7cn^"/'"^*  oli^nrr^  7  TZ'Z 
pest  fepeller  and  not  a  "cheap"  imitation.  Mfg.  by  a  NafI    ^  SAVE  $35,751  five  units  only  $75.00  (includes  P&H) 
Pest  Control  Assn.  member  Engineered  and  tested  in  I  Enclosed  is  check/money  order  for  $_ 
USA.  Over  1,000,000  units  in  use  from  coast-to-coast,  I  Charge  my:  □  VISA  G  MasterCard 

from  Attorneys'  offices  to  Fast  Food  restaurants.  l\/lakes  I  Acct#  Date 

no  audible  sound— harmless  to  people,  dogs,  cats,  fish,  ! 

birds.  Will  not  interfere  with  TV,  radio,  computers  or  elec-  I  Signature   

tronic  equipment.  No  chemicals,  poisons,  insecticides  •  f^^^^  

or  fumes.  The  small  size  allows  for  convenient  and  | 


unobtrusive  placement.  No  maintenance.  Guaranteed  i  Address  _ 

to  work  or  return  for  a  full  refund  (less  P&H).  Includes  a  I 

3  year  warranty.  Meets  ail  E.RA.  guidelines.  Ideal  for  I   

vacation  home,  out  buildings,  storage  sheds,  work-  '  Qt^to 
shops — any  place  plagued  by  pests.  ©i995.wgsi 


CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS  1-800-770-1155 


lEEIBH  SHOPPiB 


INSULATED 
WINTER  SUNROOM  CONVERTS 
TO  A  SUMMER  SCREEN  ROOM! 

Illlimil  :V 


NEW...  Full  top-to-bottom  wall  area  screens! 

□  QWIK'  window/screen  change  system  □  Do-il-you(sell  kit 
no  conloclors  needed  □  Meets  building  codes  lor  snow  &  wind 
loads  □  Unique  Climale  Control  Syslemn  l^o  exiras,  comes  com- 
plete □  Buy  taclory  direct  &  save  □  America's  #1  value  since  1 974 


Send  $2  for 

Color  Catalogue,  Prices, 
SENT  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL 


y_    I  ?  Sun  Porch  Structures,  Inc 
BrCH®    PO  Box  368.  Dept  LEG 
DIVISION     Westport,  CT  06881-0368 


Look  for  this 
label  when 
Vou  shop  •  • . 


MADE  INTHE 

USA 


It  matters! 


Find  out  why  it  matters. 
Write  to: 

Buy  rlmorlca® 

FOUNDATION 

P.O.  Box  82,  Abington,  PA  19001 
www.libertynet.org/buyam 


HealthDri 

INCONTINENCE  UNDERGARMENTS 

Underwear  That  Keeps  Your  Secret! 
For  a  dealer  near  you  call: 

#TransAqua 

1-800-769-1899 

Completely  Washable,  No  Liners,  &  Saves 
Up  To  $1,000  a  Year  Over  Disposables! 


Active 


Thousands  of 
veterans  choose 
toridetheAMIGO 
for  independence 
and  mobility. 

Call  lor  FREE 
magazine! 

Purchase  Available  If  Eligible. 


1  -800-MY-AMIGO 


Rare  6-  Undervalued!!! 


CARSON  CITY  MINT 
MORGAN  SILVER  DOLLARS 


25 

'per  Coin 


All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted  , 
^  Call  Toll  Free  l^;^888-260-8111 

9  SUSAN  DRIVE  •  WADING  RIVER,  NY  11792 


HOW  TO  WRITE  YOUR  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

THIS  BOOK  DIVIDES  YOUfl 
UFE  INTO  24  CHAPTERS  WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS  AND  FORMS 
YOU  CAN  COPY.  JUST  FlU  IN 
THE  BLANKS. 

THE  MYBIO  PUBUSHER 
1 529  HERITAGE  HILL  QRCLE 

H 

914.95 

VISA& 
M/C 

ACCEPTED 

>  Withstand  Ice.  Ram.  High  Winds.  Sun.  Sap  &  Heavy  Snow/! 

•  Heavy  Duty  Galvanized  Steel.  Durable  Cover  &  Zipper  Door. 

•  Sizes  from  5'  to  60  w.  up  to  30  h,  Any  Length.  , 

•  Easy  Assembly  &  Anchonng.  "  " 
■  Covers  last  to  20  years,  a; 


Instant  Garages 


.800-932-9344 


Medals  •  Miniatures 
I  •  Ribbons  •  Badges  •  Rank 
<  Mounting  and  Engraving 
•  Patches  •  Flag  Cases 
Display  Cases 
•  Ship  Photos 


Call  Now  1-800-308-0849 

For  FREE  32  Page  Color  Catalog 


Medals  of  America 

1929AS8  Fairview  Rd.  •  Fountain  Inn,  SC  29644 


I  Visit  us  on  the  Web  @  www.usmedals.com  j 


60%  MORE  JUICE 

FROM  YOUR  APPLES 

The  Secret  is  irie  ■APPLE 
EATER-  grinder  which  reduces 


call  913-849-3103  for  catalog 
www  happyvalleyranch  com 

HAPPY  VALLEY 
RANCH 

1 6577  W327  DEPT  A25 
PAOLA,  KS  66071 


Loose  Dentures? 


tPERMA-SOFT  II  ,., 
The  ProfessionitI  Denture  Reline  '/^ 


I  Tightens,  Cushions.  Stops  Gi 

• Shrinkage.  ALL  with  just  ONE  Application! 
For  FREE  Brochure  Write:  PERMA  LABORATORIES 


P.  O.  Bo\  134-L  Millersburc.  Ohio  44654 


♦ 


Let  us  point  you  in  the  right  direction 

CABLE  TV 

't. 


 1(5  Day  Tnal 

lll^  Product  Catalog'gj  ^ 

100%  HONEY  BACK 


Techiiologi 


$60.00  Value  ONLY  $19.95 

rder  TODAY  for  a  REE  Catalog! 

1.888.GEa  BURNS 
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MOVING? 


CAUER  ID  FOR  YOUR  TV 

TV  Messenger 

Display  incoming  calls  on 
your  TV  screen. 


SAVE  $100'S  ■  EVEN  $1000'S 
on  premium  CABLE  TV  EQUIPMENT. 

CABLE  DIRECT 

CABLE  TV 
CONVERTERS 
FILTERS 


TRIAL  -  1  YEAR  WARRANTY 


  MDDERIV  ELECTROIVIC5  ,  . 

S  1-B00-90B-BBB4  H 

Ir^    2609  S.156TH  CIRCLE -OMAHA.  NE  68130  r~M 

l^-^l  hltp://www.modernelectronics.com  LlM 


HERNIA 


APPUANCES 


FOR  COMFORT! 

When  you  slip  into  a  gen- 
uine BROOKS  Appliance  I 
you  can  enjoy  heavenly  I 
comfort  night  and  day  at  | 
work  or  at  play!  Thirteen 
million  ^Id,  since  1880.  You  buy  direct  from  the 
factory  -  never  sold  in  stores  -  beware  of  imitations. 
Only  the  highest  quality  materials  and  workman- 
ship. (Especially  for  older  people  who  wish  to  avoid 
unnecessary  operations  for  reducible  rupture).  Send 
for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet  with  no  obligation. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COMPANY  (Medicare 
960  State  St.,  Marshall,  MI  49068    Pays 80%) 


TELL  THE  WORLD  YOU  SERVED 


ARMY-NAVY 
AIR  FORCE-MARINES 
DESERT  STORM  RINGS  AVAIL 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  wear  with  pride  WorlrJ  s  largest  selection  ( 
rings  Over  1000  combinations  Visa  or  MasterCard  Money  back  Guarantee' 

Send  $2  for  lull  color  catalog  today. 
T-J  JEWELRY  CO. 

P.O.  Box  551 -LI  8  Park  Rapids,  MN  56470 

(successors  lo  Royal  Military  Jewelry) 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

ALL  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED 

Fiction,  Biography,  Religious,  Poetry,  Children's. 

AUTHORS  WORLDWIDE  INVITED. 

WRITE  OR  SEND  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  TO 

MINERVA  PRESS 

2  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  SW7  3DQ,  ENGLAND 


FUNDRAISIIiG 

P  Organizations  can  create  a 

fundraising  or  entertainment  event 
using  up-todate  horse  races.  ATtiU^'Jh  "RMei" 
is  available  on  video  or  16mm  movie  film. 
For  Prices  and  free  Brochure  call: 
ToU-Free  1-800-252-7373 


HAT  PINS-MEDALS 


Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines 
Call  now!  Toll-free! 


Custom  pins  &  patches  £ 


by  Hoover's  Mfg.,  Co. 

P.O.Box  547A1_,  Peru,  IL  61354 
Fax:  1-815-223-1499 


I 


HEARING  AIDS 
uPTo  60%  SAVINGS 


30-DAY 
TRIAL 

TRY 
BEFORE 
YOU  BUY 

GUARANTEED  LOWEST  PRICES! 

•  ALL  MAKES  &  MODELS    •  TERMS  ARRANGED 
.  30  YRS.  EXPERIENCE      •  ALL  MAKE  REPAIRS 
•  CUSTOM  INSTRUMENT  SPECIALISTS  • 

FOR  FREE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

1-800-323-1212 

We're  the  oldest,  biggest  and  best 

LLOYDS,  DEPT.  AL    BOX  1645,  ROCKFORD,  IL  61110 


Palmer's  one-hand  operated,  double  & 
single  seat  3  wheelers  are  Gear  driven. 
,   4-    FREE  BROCHURE 

^(^^    Call  800-847-1304 


PALMER  INDUSTRIES 


^;A-        P  O.  BOX  5707GP 


ENDICOTT,  NY  13763 
ALSO  PEDAL  /  ELECTRIC  1  &  2  SEATERS 
&  ELECTRIC  KITS  FOR  TRIKES 

Visit  us  at  our  Web  Site:  www, palmerind.com 


FLAGS  •  POLES  •FLAGS  •  POLES  •  FLAGS 


FLAG&MNNERJ 

•Top  Quality 


H^^p  Explore  all  the  options. 
W  For  FREE  Information  call 
I  Theragenics  Cancer  Information  Center, 

1 1-800-458-4372 


Facing 

Prostate 

Cancer? 


American  Made  Flag  Case 


Excellent  Buy! 

REIVIOVABLE  BACK  PANEL  FOR  EASY 
INSERTION  .  DEEP  CHERRY 


Call  Toll-Free  24  Hrs. 

1-888-597-8833 

PO  Box  3709  ■  Hickory,  NC  28603 


northAmerican  Offers 
Moving  Discount 

SAVE  40% 

On  Your  Next 
Interstate  Move! 

North  American  Van  Lines  offers 
American  Legion  members  a  40% 
discount  on  interstate  moves.  Let 
North  American,  the  world's  largest 
professional  mover,  transport  your 
household  goods  with  moving  ser- 
vices to  meet  every  need  and  budget. 
In  addition  to  saving  40%,  you  will  re- 
ceive up  to  $50,000  coverage  on  your 
household  goods  at  no  charge. 

For  more  information  or  a  free 
estimate,  call  Andy  Mento  at  Quality 
Movers/North  American  Van  Lines. 
1-800-524-5533 


WE'VE  EOT  YOUR  MEDALS 


•  Ouallty  Display  Cases 

•  Custom  Mounting 

•  We  Carry  All  of  the 
Medals,  Ribbons 


Veterons 


^1 


'  We  Also  Carry  Wings, 
Chevrons,  Patches,  Insignia 
and  Lapel  Pins.  Regulation 


Sfiul  tor  honk.  ■ 


Pieces  or  History 

P,0,Box759()'DeplAML 
Cave  Creek.  AZ  li5.127  >^ 


:ide  medcil  or  video  catalog.  $1.00  c 


MEN'S  WIDE  SHOES 


EEE-EEEEEE,  SIZES  5-13 

FREE  catalog 
High  equality 
160  styles. 


HITCHCOCK  SHOES.  INC. 

Dept.  5K  HIngham,  MA  02043 
1-600-992-WIDE  www.wldeehoee.com 


BUY  FACTORY  DIRECT! 


Inventory  varies   

800/715-6482 
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RHODES  HEARINO 
FREE  CATALOG! 


MINI-CANAL 

SAVE  HUNDREDS! 
45  DAY  TRIAL! 


IMPOTENCE 
SOLVED! 


NOW  AVAILABLE  WITHOUT 
A  PRESCRIPTION 

wm.  j|         Only  $19.95 

IMPOM/®^  plus  $4.00  S&H  ViSii/MC/lliscover 

Guaranteed  Results  1-800-221-6603 


Encore  Medical,  Inc.,  2300  Plantside  Dr.,  Looisvllle,  KY  40299 


5  Different  Genuine  United 
States  Mint  Morgan  Silver  Dollars 


Over  100  years  old  in  $QQOO 
Brilliant  Uncirculated  yy^M  s 

Morgan  Silver  Dollars  were  minted  from  1878  to  1921  and 
contain  90%  pure  silver.  Fortunately  we  have  managed  to 
purctiase  several  thousand  coins  in  Brilliant  Uncirculated  condi- 
tion, all  over  100  years  old  (dated  before  1898).  These  same 
coins  once  sold  for  over  $50.00  each!  /^you  order  5  differer)!  mint 
slate  silver  dollars,  we  will  include  FREE,  a  deluxe  Presentation 
Case  With  each  order  of  1 0  different  for  $1 98.00,  we  will  include 
a  FREE  deluxe  Morgan  Dollar  Album,  (a  $17.95  value).  Dates 
and  mintmarks  of  our  choice.  Please  add  $7.00  lor  postage 
msurance  and  handling.  NY  residents  add  sales  tax. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  30  Day  Return  Privilege. 

Order  Toil  Free  1-800-835-0008 

Eastern  Numismatics,  642FranklmAve.. Garden  Cily,  NY  1 1530 
Visiiusonlhe INTERNET alhttp://uscoins.com  Dept.AI. 


■EQUAL  TO  ANY  I  nino  I  VE  SEEN  ON  VICTORY  AT  SEA" 

THE  ONLY  ACTION-PACKED  WORLD  WAR  II 

VIDEO  EVER  PRODUCED  ABOUT  THE 
LITTLE-KNOWN  U.S.  NAVY  ARMED  GUARD 

They  had  710  ships  sunk  beneath  them. 

Yet  few  people  ever  heard  of  them. 
•  •  •  •  Winner  of  a  1997  Telly  Award  •••• 
1  Hour.  $27.95  PPD  Send  check  or  M.O. 
ZEMCO:  PO  Box  19608  Portland,  OR  97219 


^  _njoy  an  active  t , 

rewarding  lifestyle! 

Scooter  Lifts  &  Ramps  Available. 
Quality  &  Savings  You  Deserve 

1-800-229-1317 
Scooter  Discounters 


COMBAT  UNIT  HATS 


All  Divisions...  all  Air  Forces...  all  Wars... 

$14.95  Aild  $7.95  Scrambled  eggs. 
P&H  $4.95  (add  $1.00  each  additional  hat| 
Mail  to:  Hamburger  Hill:  Dept.  AL-5 
P.O.  Box  191  Honeoye  Falls,  NY  14472 
716-624-5256  10am-5piTi  M-F 
30  Page  Catalog  $2.95 

MC-VISA-AMEX-OISC 


U.S.  MILITARY  MEDALS-PINS 


FREE  EXPERT  RIBBON  MOUNTING 
LOW  PRICES-FASTEST  SERVICE 
TOLL  FREE  TEL  1-800-864-5062 


)  SUPPLY  I 

0  Co.  Rd.  81 

1  Grove,  MN  ! 


SEND  $1.00  FOR  40  F 


CUSTOM  NAVY  SHIP'S  CAPS 


Military  Rings 


These  amazing  rings  are| 
in  a  different  league  from, 
ordinary  school-style' 
rings.  Call  today  for  al 
FREE  color  brochurej 
(503)731-9256.  Or  write;  | 
Classic  Insignia  Rings,  435  SE  85th  Dept.  A,  . 
Portland  OR  97216  Code  A-sasI 


Super  Tough  Protection  For 
Your  Boat,  RV  Or  Vehicle 
With  Plenty  Of  Room  Left  Over 
For  A  Workshop 


Steel 


150  X  16 


CABLE  TV 
CONVERTERS 


&  EQUPMEm 

21  Loircsf  Prices 
IS  30  Day  Money 

Back  Guarantee 
a  I  Vcor  Warranty 
IS  Dealer  Pricing 


800'582'0989 


Two-Piece  Combo  $99 


Call  or  Write: 
RHODES  HEARING 

201  Rll  Ohio  St., 
Brookport,  I L  62910 
1-800-320-3300  EXTR11 


Make  '25  to  '100  per  hour 


with 


Yes,  it's  really  possible  by  making  and 
selling  bright,  colorful  Badge-A-Minit 
buttons  Buttons  are  proven  money- 
makers at  fairs,  flea  markets  con- 
ventions, or  anywhere  people 
congregate  They're  fast  and  easy 
to  make  vnith  Badge-A-Minit  and 
inexpensive! 

Call  for  a  FREE  full  color  j^ZTf 
catalog  or  order  a 
Starter  Kit  for  only  $29  95 
(IL  residents  add  $1,87  tax)  -^ — ■ 
Shipping  Is  now  FREE! 


i-A-Minit,  Dept.  AL998,  P.O.  Box  800,  LaSalle,  IL  61301 

CALL  1-800-223-4103 


*  Lifetime  Warranty      ^^ve  lu, 

*  Nationwide  Service  ^^^^^ 


S\eep  (oWort 

Video  &     ADJUSTABLE  BEDS 

Brochure  1-800-201-0298 


AWARD  CASES 

ALSO  MEDALS  AND  RIBBONS 
Solid  handvraod,  gunstxkwalnutlinlsh.  Full  1 ' 
between  glass  and  black,  blue,  red  or  v*lte 
velvety  mounting  board.  5"x7'  -$18,95, 
8"x10"  -$24.95,  irx14"  -$29.95, 
14'x20"  -  $39.95,  20'x24-  -$59.95.  Add 
$5.00  shipping  per  case.  (No  P.O.  Boxes) 
R.  ANDREW  FULLER  COMPANY 

BOX2071-L,  Pawtucket,  Rl  02861 
VISA/MCAccepted  (WritetorFREECatakig) 
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ELASSIflEO 


SEND  ADVERTISING  COPY 
AND  REMIHANCE  TO: 

Eileen  Hennessy 
The  American  Legion  IVlagazine 
c/o  Fox  Associates,  Inc. 
116  W.  Kinzie  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60610 

(312)  644-3888 
FAX  (312)  644-8718 


All  classified  advertising  is  payable  in  advance  by 
check  or  money  order.  Please  make  remittance 
payable  to  "The  American  Legion  Magazine."  RATES: 
$20  per  word.  Count  street  addresses  and  box 
numbers  as  two  words;  all  city,  state  and  zip  codes  as 
three  words.  CIRCULATION:  2,700,000  per  month. 
DEADLINE:  Advertising  copy  must  be  received  60  days 
before  cover  date  of  issue  desired.  All  advertisements 
are  accepted  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 


SUSPENDER  WEARERSI  Frustrated  with  clips  that  con- 
stantly slip  off  your  pants?  Our  suspenders  feature  patent- 
ed "no-slip  clip".  Brochure/order  (800)  700-4515. 


AUTOMOTIVE/ETC. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL 


SEIZED  CARS  from  $175.  Porsches,  Cadillacs,  Chevys, 
BMW's,  Corvettes.  Also  Jeeps,  4WD's.  Your  Area.  Toil 
Free  (800)  218-9000  Ext  A-14090  for  current  listings. 


ANTIQUE  CLOCKS,  buy,  sell, 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  BOOK  TO  PUBLISH?  Established  coop- 
erative publisher  can  help.  Call  Pentland  Press,  Inc.,  (800) 
948-2786. 

CASINO  SUPPLIES/PLAYING  CARDS 

CATALOG  (800)  233-0828. 

EDUCATION  &  INSTRUCTION  

PARALEGAL-GRADED  CURRICULUM.  Approved  home 
study.  Affordable.  Since  1890.  Free  catalog.  (800)  826- 
9228  or  Blackstone  School  of  Law,  P.O.  Box  701449,  Dal- 
las, TX  75730.  Department  AL. 

EMPLOYMENT/HELP  WANTED  

DRIVERS  TOP  PAY  HOME  DAILY.  OH,  KY,  PA,  WV,  vaca- 
tion/holiday pay,  medical,  bonus  programs,  uniforms, 
hourly  pay,  paid  training.  Class  A  Premier  (800)  783-8461. 

HEALTH  &  HEALTH-CARE  PRODUCTS 


REMINGTON  SHAVER  OWNERS-Full  line  replacement 
screens,  cutters,  accessories,  shavers,  low  prices.  Ask 
about  world's  greatest  Grundig  shaver.  Shav-Tronics 
(800)  548-5753.  Shavtronic@aol.com. 


FREE  CASH  GRANTS!  College.  Scholarships.  Business. 
Medical  Bills.  Never  Repay.  Toil  Free,  (800)  218-9000  Ext. 
6-14090. 

ARMY  ENGINEERS:  Proud  of  your  CASTLE?  Check  the 
web:  www.armyengineer.com.  Phone  (800)  738-2448. 

WRITER  SEEKS  "WAR  TIME"  stories  for  unique  antholo- 
gy. For  information  write:  Love  Remains  Collection,  P.O. 
Box  20,  Westtown,  NY  10998. 


PERSONALS 


ASIAN  WOMEN!  Overseas,  marriage-minded.  Sunshine 
International  Correspondence,  Box  5500-HK,  Kaiiua-Kona, 
HI  96745-5500.  (808)  325-7707,  http://sunshine-girls.com. 

NICE  SINGLES.  Amazing  results.  FREE  magazine.  Send 
age,  interests.  Singles,  Box  310-ALM,  Allardt,  TN  38504. 


OLD  GUITARS,  (800)  451-9728. 


SWORDS,  (800)  798-6167. 


TRAVEL/RECREATION 


BOY  SCOUT  PATCHES,  (940)  455-2519. 

UNUSUAL  HARMONICAS,  (800)  597-7012. 

WWII  VETS:  TURN  YOUR  WAR  SOUVENIRS  INTO  CASH. 
Collector  buying  German  &  Japanese  swords,  helmets, 
uniforms.  Call  or  write  to  Phil  Capone,  154  Brewster  Rd, 
Wyckoff,  NJ  07481,  (201)  652-5927. 


GUIDE  TO  MILITARY  GOLF  COURSES-200  U.S.,  41  Over- 
seas. Addresses,  phones,  ratings,  yardage,  base  billeting. 
$15.  Pro's  Nest,  Box  422,  Locust  Valley,  NY  11560,  (800) 
532-6983. 


WINE  &  BEER  MAKING 


Continued  from , 


planetary  neighbor  is  the  mystery  of 
the  planet  itself,  as  well  as  the 
chance  to  probe  a  deeper  question: 
Does  life  exist  elsewhere? 

The  Martian  surface,  with  its 
canyons  and  dry  river  and  lake  beds, 
gives  the  impression  that  water  was 
once  prevalent.  Other  hints  of  life 
came  with  the  discovery  of  a  Mars 
meteorite  that  some  scientists 
believed  held  micro-fossils.  Yet, 
today  the  planet  seems  sterilized  by 
radiation,  with  air  so  thin  and  cold 
that  water  quickly  evaporates.  What 
caused  that  change?  With  Earth  hav- 
ing the  liveable  climate  that  Mars 
once  might  have  had,  this  would  be 


worth  finding  out. 

Why  go  to  Mars?  Why  try  any 
great  feat  on  the  frontiers  of  space, 
sea  or  land?  "Because  it's  there," 
said  Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  the  British 
climber  who  was  the  first  to  scale  the 
29,000-foot  Everest.  Whether  earth- 
bound  or  beyond  the  surly  bonds  of 
earth,  the  explorer  side  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  continues  to  prevail.  □ 


THE 
LEGION 


Gets 
Results! 


The  Unique  Last 
Morgan  Silver 
Dollar  of  1921 


Redesigned  by  the  U.S.  Mint's  George  T. 
Morgan,  43  years  after  his  original  Morgan 
silver  dollar  of  1878!  America's  longest  silver 
dollar  series  was  suspended  in  1904,  and  the 
U.S.  Mint  destroyed  existing  hubs  six  years 
later.  The  revived  final  1921  date  was 
recreated  with  a  unique  look,  with  generally 
less  relief.  Our  Brilliant  Uncirculated  1921 
Morgans  have  original  luster.  Reg.  $29. 
Introductory  Price:  $19.  Save  more  — 
3  for  $54  or  5  for  $84.  Order  #1 1 176. 
Add  $2  postage.  30-Day  No-Risk  Home 
Examination:  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
To  order  by  credit  card  call  toll-free.  Or  send 
a  check  or  money  order  to: 

International  Coins  &  Currency 
62  Ridge  St.,  P.O.  Box  218,  Dept.  3770 
Montpelier,  VT  05601-0218 

1-800-451-4463  I  3770 


G.I.  JOE: 

The 

ERNIE  PYLE 

Story 

"Thanks  Pal..." 


VETS...THIS  IS  YOUR  STORY! 

Acclaimed  90-Minute  TV  Special, 
Broadcast  on  PBS,  Now  Available  on  Video 

Ernie  Pyle's  brilliant  eye-witness  WW  II 
columns,  written  as  he  travelled  with  the 
troops,  are  brought  to  life  with  dramatic 
re-enactments  and  archival  war  footage. 


With  Special  Guests: 

•  President  Gerald  Ford 
•  Walter  Cronkite  •  Andy  Rooney 
>  Charles  Kuralt  •  James  Whitmore 
William  Windom  •  Harry  Carey,  Jr. 


"A  touching  tribute  ...Makes  historic 
events  seem  immediate  again. " 

-Steven  Spielberg 
"Captures  Pyle's  life  and  writings 

in  just  the  right  way. " 
-Dave  Blanculli,  NY  DAILY  NEWS 


90-Minute  VHS  -  Only  $1 9.95  (+$3.95  S&H) 

Call  Toll-Free  Now  to  Order 

1-800-600-2953 

or  write: 

Ernie  Pyle  Video  P.O.  Box  1528  »  NY,  NY  10268 
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 mim  mii} 


"I  don't  have  my  homework  because  my  little  brother  put  < 
pop-tart  in  my  disk  drive!" 


Boiling  Point 

"A  woman  is  like  a  tea  bag.  When  she's 
in  hot  water,  she  just  gets  stronger." 
—Eleanor  Roosevelt 


Second  Opinion? 

"Never  go  to  a  doctor  whose  office 
plants  have  died." 
—Erma  Bombeck 


But  Really,  Dah-ling! 

"I'm  a  very  good  housekeeper.  Each 
time  I  get  a  divorce,  I  keep  the  house." 
—Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 


Just  Do  It 

"Leadership:  the  art  of  getting  someone 
else  to  do  something  you  want  done 
because  he  wants  to  do  it." 

—DwightD.  Eisenhower 


Take  Note 

"Without  a  deadline,  baby,  I  wouldn't 
do  nothing." 

—Duke  Ellington 

Dough-Ray-Me 

"Pressure  is  when  you've  got  35  bucks 
riding  an  a  four-foot  putt  and  you've  only 
got  five  dollars." 

—Lee  Trevino 


Supply  and  Demand 

"When  I  sell  liquor,  it's  called  bootleg- 
ging; when  my  patrons  serve  it  on  silver 
trays  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  it's  called  hos- 
pitality." 

—Al  Capone 


What  Bothers  Me... 

"Isn't  asking  members  of  Congress  to 
vote  on  a  bill  that  would  limit  their  terms  in 
office  to  six  years  like  asking  an  employee 
to  vote  on  whether  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be 
fired  or  not?" 

—Andy  Rooney 


Lame  Loyalty 

"Don't  accept  your  dog's  admiration  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  you  are  wonder- 
ful." 

—Ann  Landers 

March  of  Time 

"I  just  got  old  and  couldn't  help  it." 

—Jean  Louise  Calment,  age  117,  listed 
by  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  as 
the  world's  oldest  person. 


Fire  for  Effect 

"If  you  aren't  fired  with  enthusiasm,  you 
will  be  fired  with  enthusiasm." 
—  Vince  Lombardi 


You  forgot  to  say  'Amen,'  pumpkin!" 
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GENUINE  LEATHER  SHOES 


^  pi  per  pair 

1^  Our  most  popular  dress 
originally  shoes  for  over  20  years 
39.95  —READ  WHY! 

Haband's  world-famous  Navy  Last  shoes 
still  have  the  same  fit  and  comfort,  the  same 
military-spec'd  quality  and  durability  that  millions 
of  men  swear  by.  But  something  new's  been 
added  —  several  somethings,  in  fact!  A  new 
style,  in  the  perf'd  Brown  Oxford!  New  comfort, 
loafers  have  hidden  Flex-O-Band  gores  &  wider 
openings!  But  they're  still  crafted  of  quality  leather, 
inside  and  out.  Still  with  the  Good  Year  welt 
construction  that  makes  them  wear  like  iron. 
And  still  with  rubber  traction/flexion  inserts  set 
into  the  leather  soles!  Imported,  exclusively  for 
Haband.  Gentlemen: 
don't  delay!  Get 
yours  now! 


Duke  Habernickel,  Pres. 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
iPeckville,  PA  18452 


Brown 
Boot 


BOOTS 

(Reg.  44.95) 


LEATHER  SHOES 


Haband  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Peckville,  PA  18452 
Send  pairs.  1  enclose  $. 


29 


per 
pair 


2  for  57.50 

3  for  84.95 
4  for  112.50 


purcliase  price  L 


plus  $4.50  for  postage  &  insurance.  Buy  2  or  more 

pairs  and  postage  is  FREEl    GA  residents  add  sales  tax. 

□  Check    □  Discover/NOVUS®  DVisa    □  MC 


Card  #  _ 

□  Mr. 

□  Mrs. 

□  Ms.  _ 

Address. 


Apt.  #_ 
State  _ 


Exp:. 


PLEASE  PRINT: 


City_ 


Available  in  D&  EEE  Widths: 

7  7y2  8  8'/=  9  9'/i  10         11  12  13 

SHOES 

7T6-46H 

WHAT 
SIZE? 

WHAT 
WIDTH? 

HOW 
MANY? 

A 

Black  Oxford 

D 

Brown  Oxford 

M 

Black  Loafer 

N 

Brown  Loafer 

BOOTS  $34.95    2  pairs  $66 

.95 

■ff  7T6-46J 

WHAT 
SIZE? 

WHAT 
WIDTH? 

HOW 
MANY? 

B 

Black  Boot 

G 

Brown  Boot 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Full 
.  Zip   Refund  of  Purchase  Price  at  Any  Time! 


e  service  call  1-800-742-2263 


Waist  IE-jc-j»-a-ft-€f~s  to  Give  You 


Of  HIDDEN  MIRACLE  COMFORT 


Give  and  take  waist  lets  you  gain  or  lose 
7  to  10  pounds  from  week  to  week,  and  lets  youj 

BEW;^,  UR.  STXa/Jlf,  OR  CLI"^^ 

in  the  course  of  your  day. 


Fit-Forever 

SLACKS 

Haband  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Peckville,  PA  18452 

Please  send  me  pairs. 

I  enclose  $  purchase 

price  plus  $3.95  toward 
postage  and  insurance. 

GA  residents  add  sales  tax. 

□  Checl<  Enclosed  or 
SEND  NO  MONEY  if  you  use: 

□  Discover/Novus®        □  Visa 

□  MasterCard       Exp.  /  

Card  #  


2»r  OQ 
only  ^^l^P 


95*  (Reg.  2  for  3425) 

3  pairs  43.75 

4  pairs  57.50 


ALL  THESE  SIZES  ONE  LOW  PRICE! 


Waists:  30  32  34  36  38  40  42  44 
*BIG  MEN  TOO!  Please  add  $3  per  pair: 
46    48    50    52  54 


ALL  THESE  INSEAMS! 

Lengths:  S(27-28)  M(29-30)  L(31-32)  XL(33-34) 


7TJ-03G 


Heather  Grey 


Blue 


Sand 


Slate 


□  Mr.  □  Mrs.  □  Ms. 

Address  

City  &  State  


.Apt. 
-Zip_ 


100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Full  Refund  of  Purchase  Price  At  Any  Time! 


For  fastest 
possible  service  call 


1-80 


